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The International Situation. 


The general international situation this autumn, 
though having in it discouraging features and even 
causes for solicitude, nevertheless affords many 
grounds for genuine hope and enccuragement. 

It is certainly not reassuring that the Argentine 
government, after its five years of partial disarmament 
under treaty arrangement with Chile, has just voted 
to spend $55,000,000 in the rebuilding of the navy. 
The excitement produced by the cruise of our big 
battlefleet and the consequent action of Brazil in 
ordering constructed a large number of war vessels 
have plunged the Argentine authorities into a state of 
alarm, and it is to be feared at the moment that the 
old spirit of military rivalry is again to take pos- 
session of that region which we had fondly hoped 
had been dedicated to everlasting peace. 

The effect of the fleet’s visit to Australia seems 
sure to be followed by similar evil effects. The people 
of the Australian cities wherever the battleships have 
passed have been stirred up to an extraordinary pitch 
of naval enthusiasm. Already the cables bring word 
that the demand for an Australian navy is very strong, 
and that the British Admiralty has given its consent 
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to the building, at a cost of more than six millions 
of dollars, of a flotilla as the nucleus of an Austra- 
lian navy. It will require all the energy and wisdom 
of the conservative Australian statesmen to keep the 
new Federation from being carried off its feet by the 
navy craze, and from plunging headlong into a policy 
of armament and conscription wholly out of harmony 
with the pacific history of the country and utterly 
without reason at the present time. 

The trouble between the Netherlands government 
and Venezuela has not yet been adjusted. There is 
a chance, after the ultimatum given by The Nether- 
lands, that actual hostilities may occur if President 
Castro, who has an extraordinary capacity of getting 
into a quarrel with everything foreign with which he 
has to deal, does not change his attitude. This he 
will doubtless do, as his habit runs in that direction. 
At any rate, the disturbance, however unfortunate, 
is restricted, and has no large international signifi- 
cance. 

The action of the German government in reference 
to the recognition of Mulai Hafid as Sultan of Morocco 
in place of Abdul Assiz, defeated by the revolution- 
ists, at one time threatened to bring about European 
complications. Much feeling was aroused in both 
France and Great Britain when the report was pub- 
lished that Hafid had actually been recognized by the 
Kaiser's government. But when it became known 
that Germany had only proposed to the powers the 
recognition of Hafid, and had acted within her rights 
under the Algeciras Convention, the excitement quickly 
subsided. The other powers declined to accept Ger- 
many’s proposal for immediate recognition, and in- 
sisted that before full recognition Hafid should for- 
mally give the guarantees which had been required 
of the former Sultan. This he has since done, and 
the incident is apparently closed. 

The disorders of last year in Central America seem 
now to have practically disappeared under the benign 
influences of the Washington Conference, the setting 
up of the Central American Court of Justice, and the 
gift by Mr. Carnegie of $100,000 to build a house 
for the court. 

The Japanese war craze, too, has largely died down, 
in spite of Congressman Hobson’s incessant ravings 
over the defenselessness of the United States and the 
hurried preparations of Japan to fall upon us at the 
earliest possible moment. Even among the papers 
on the Pacific coast a reaction has set in since the 
fleet sailed away, and they are not so sure out there 
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as they were that “horrid war” is about to burst 
upon them out of the East. The people of the nation 
as a whole have become quite scare-proof in that 
direction, and are now fully convinced that war with 
Japan is impossible, as impossible as anything earthly 
can well be. 

The relations between Great Britain and Russia 
in Persia and elsewhere are peaceable and apparently 
cordial. The North Sea and Baltic agreements among 
the powers specially interested in those territories 
have allayed the mutterings and anxieties previously 
existing, and that whole region seems now conse- 
crated to perpetual peace. 

The remarkable bloodless revolution in Turkey, 
which has put the Young Turkey Party in possession 
of all departments of the government, has changed 
the entire aspect of the Eastern question, and for 
the time being the Macedonian discussions of the 
powers have ceased. If the revolution accomplishes 
its purposes, and constitutional government is per- 
manently established, it looks as if the whole Turkish 
question, which has been the bane of Europe, would 
disappear entirely from international politics. 

There is nothing new to say of the relations of 
the Far East to the Western powers. The situation 
left by the Russo-Japanese war remains unchanged. 
Feelings between Japan and Russia are more friendly 
than might have been expected after such a frightful 
conflict. Their relations, since the conclusion of the 
recent treaty between them, are such as probably to 
prevent any serious misunderstanding for many years 
to come,—we had almost said, “in the future.” 
Chinese distrust of the Western powers has scarcely 
been weakened, though in several quarters there is 
evidently a growing tendency to treat China with 
greater justice. Because of her distrust she is adding 
continually to her army some twenty-five thousand 
men annually, and having them trained under Euro- 
pean officers. 

The most disturbed point in the international sit- 
uation is, we are sorry to say, as it has been for some 
time, in the relations between England and Germany. 
Misrepresentation and bitterness of feeling still pre- 
vail on both sides of the North Sea, and the mischief- 
making journals of both countries continue their 
despicable work. But that any serious calamity 
will be the outcome is not for a moment to be be- 
lieved. More persons than ever before are working 
in both countries steadily and intelligently for an 
entente cordiale between the two nations. Among 
these are many of the leading statesmen of both. 
Mutual visits of groups of business men, clergymen, 
municipal officials, etc., have already begun to under- 
mine the misunderstandings and remove the excuses 
for bad blood. At the moment there is clearly an 
improvement in the situation, though this change for 
the better is greatly retarded by the big-navy rivalry 
between London and Berlin. So long as this riv- 
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alry continues Anglo-German relations will be sub- 
ject to frequent recurrences of alarm and rumors of 
conflict. 

The chief encouragement in the general interna- 
tional situation is that the factors which make for 
settled good feeling and concord have come to have 
a staying power never before known. The hasty 
survey made above shows this clearly. Occurrences 
which once almost instantaneously flung war hot 
into the international arena are to-day quickly over- 
powered by patient, intelligent, rightminded diplo- 
macy, supported by quick movements of the better 
sort of public opinion. Where the elements of war 
abound, the elements of peace much more abound. 
That is a great gain, and gives large promise for the 
future. 


What the One Man in Berlin Might Do. 


On the eve of the opening of the Interparliamentary 
Conference at Berlin last month, Andrew Carnegie sent 
a letter to Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the 
United States Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
in which he said : 


“T cannot escape the conclusion that the abolition of 
war among civilized nations as a mode of settling inter- 
national disputes is very easily accomplished. There will 
be one man in Berlin while your congress is in session 
who has only to speak the word. The emperor of Ger- 
many has it in his power to abolish was among civilized 
nations. All he has to do is to ask Great Britain, France 
and the United States to unite with him in declaring 
that, since the world has contracted to a ‘ neighborhood’ 
and is in constant and instantaneous communication one 
part with another, the interchange of products between 
them amounting to thousands of millions a year, the 
time has passed when any one civilized nation can be 
permitted to break that peace in which all are so deeply 
interested. International disputes must be settled by arbi- 
tration. Neither of the three countries named could 
aftord to reject this invitation, and the emperor would 
have performed a service to the world unequalled by any 
human being that ever lived. Whether his majesty is 
to fail in this great mission and pass into history as one 
of a long line of rulers not men of achievements, but 
only of title, or to awake some morning to his duty and 
perform his mission, we cannot tell, but I shall hope that 
the angel of the Lord will appear unto him.” 

This is a restatement of the plan which has several 
times been suggested by Mr. Carnegie, notably in his St. 
Andrews University Rectorial address, to ensure the 
settled peace of the world. His thought is that the four 
great powers mentioned should enter into an agreement 
never to go to war with each other, and never to allow 
any other two powers to fight each other. 

It is possible that a league of peace of this kind might 
work, if the enormous difficulty of starting it could be 
gotten out of the way, and at the same time admission of 
the other forty powers to it were made perfectly free. 
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No such league based on force could possibly succeed if 
it were made exclusive, and the rest of the powers were 
forced to feel that they were to be under the compulsion 
of the mailed fist of the four as to their conduct in ref- 
erence to one another. History has made perfectly 
clear what the result of such a coalition would be. 

But Mr. Carnegie is probably entirely right in be- 
lieving that Emperor William holds the key, or at least 
one of the keys, to the conditions which would lead to 
the abolition of war among the civilized nations. Ger- 
many and Great Britain, more than any other or all 
others of the powers, stood in the way at The Hague 
last year of the adoption of certain measures which would 
have made war extremely improbable, if not impossible, 
in the future. Germany refused to have anything to do 
with limitation of armaments and declined to accept the 
proposition for a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
even of limited scope, to both of which Great Britain 
was favorable. Great Britain, in her turn, rejected the 
proposal for angagreement to make unoffending private 
property at sea exempt from capture in time of war, a 
proposal favored by the Kaiser’s government. These 
reserves of the two great powers on opposite sides of 
the North Sea put a big stick in the wheels of the 
Hague Conference which blocked the whole machinery. 
Now, if the German government, led by the Kaiser, 
would say to Great Britain, “we will accept a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration and the principle of 
limitation of armaments, and will be ready sincerely to 
coéperate with you and other powers in carrying these 
principles into operation, provided the British govern- 
ment will agree to the immunity of private property at 
sea,” the greatest political obstacle to the further prog- 
ress of the cause of world peace would be out of the 
way. Something like this would have to take place in 
any event between Germany and England, even if the 
Kaiser should attempt to create a league of compulsory 
peace, as suggested by Mr. Carnegie. If this, however, 
were done, there would be absolutely no demand for 
such a league of force, for a world league of a purely 
pacific nature composed of all the nations would be the 
natural and almost immediate result. It is along this 
line that the Kaiser’s supreme opportunity lies. 


Are Armaments Only Mere Symptoms? 


Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the United 


States Group of the Interparliamentary Union, in an 
instructive and interesting article on the history and work 
of the Union, in the Christian Endeavor World for 
September 17, uses the following language : 

“ And right here it might be stated that the union of 


lawmakers of which I write is neither opposed to ade- 
quate armament, nor does it advocate disarmament as 
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an independent proposition. Its members have learned 
that no headway whatever can be made along these lines. 
Surely, like all well-meaning men and women, they would 
like to see the world disarm in order that the billions 
now spent for preparations for war might be expended 
for the advancement of education, science and art, and 
for the improvement of rivers and roads (and if this 
could be done, what a paradise the world would be!), but 
they now realize the futility of all efforts in that direction, 
as this has been so amply demonstrated by the two peace 
conferences at The Hague. 

“ Armaments are merely symptoms of a cause, and the 
vause is the absence of international agreements to keep 
the peace. It will be easier to remove the cause first by 
securing such agreements, and, when these have been 
once secured, the symptom is bound to disappear along 
with the cause.” 

Mr. Bartholdt is usually so clear and correct in his 
statements and his reasoning that one hesitates to point 
out what seem to be errors in what he says. But this 
statement of his is open to two or three strictures. [lis 
language seems to charge that other “ well-meaning men 
and women,” outside of the Interparliamentary Union, 
are advocating disarmament as an independent proposi- 
tion. This is not the fact, so far as we know. The 
most extreme advocates of the abolition of armaments 
have always insisted, as the fundamental feature of their 
program, that the nations should enter into solemn and 
permanent “ agreements to keep the peace,” and thus re- 
move the excuse for armaments, as well as armaments 
themselves. That has been the historic method of the 
pacifists, and it is their method at the present time. 
Their urgent plea, not for disarmament at first, but for 
limitation, for arrest of the everlasting rivalry in the 
development of armaments, is backed not only by the 
conviction of the wickedness and folly of the burden- 
some system of competitive arming, but also by the fact 
that enough has already been done through the Hague 
Conferences and otherwise in establishing a recognized 
and adequate substitute for war to justify, or rather to 
demand, an immediate suspension of the current military 
and naval rivalry. This, if we remember rightly his 
speech in Congress last spring against the building of 
four new battleships, is Mr. Bartholdt’s own position. 
It is likewise the position of the Interparliamentary 
Union, as expressed by its action at London two years 
ago. 

Again, Mr. Bartholdt hardly states the case accurately 
when he says that the futility of efforts for disarmament 
has been amply demonstrated by the two peace con- 
ferences at The Hague. The truth is that the subject 
of disarmament was not before the Conference at all. 
It was the much more modest proposition of an arrest 
of the growth of armaments with which that body was 
last year asked by Great Britain to deal; and the efforts 
made in this direction, while without immediate practical 
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results, though having the tacit approval of at least three- 
fourths of the powers, can hardly be said to have been 
futile, unless one apply the same adjective to the efforts 
to secure the passage of several other important measures, 
—for example, a general treaty of obligatory arbitration,— 
which the Conference failed to approve, though they were 
advanced a good way toward final adoption. The second 
Hague Conference brought the question of armaments 
into practical international politics and left it about the 
livest question of the day. That was certainly not futile, 
as time will show. 

We cannot wholly agree with Mr. Bartholdt that 
“armaments are merely symptoms of a cause.” They 
are symptoms, but they are a good deal more. They 
have become a part of the malady itself, working mis- 
chief on a vast scale, like the new germs which develop 
within a body which has been infected by the virus of a 
disease. They have sprung from the hatreds engendered 
by the wars of the past, from national ambition and 
greed, from racial prejudices and animosities, from fear, 
suspicion and distrust. What has produced them and 
their enormous increase in recent years is only in a very 
small degree “ the absence of international agreements to 
keep the peace,” but the much deeper causes just pointed 
out above. These causes, many of them at any rate, 
have been much intensified and aggravated by the arma- 
ments themselves as enlarged in recent years. These 
great military and naval establishments have powerfully 
contributed to keeping alive and active international dis- 
trust and fear. They have been the prolific source of 
senseless misinterpretation of national feelings and mo- 
tives, and of wild talk of invasions and war. To neglect 
them as mere symptoms is to put off the day of their 
limitation and final suppression much longer than it ought 
to be put off. 

The point of this reflection is, that the whole system 
of militarism, root and branch, must be dealt with at 
the same time, both directly and indirectly. “Inter- 
national agreements to keep the peace,” to use Mr. Bar- 
tholdt’s phraseology, already well advanced in imperfect 
and tentative forms, must be carried forward to com- 
pleteness with all possible dispatch. That is fundamental. 
Enmities and suspicions, prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings, between nations and races, out of which the big 
armaments grow, must be removed. That is even more 
fundamental. But, at the same time, in order to expedite 


these difficult processes, the rivalry of armaments, which 
deepens and strengthens all the existing misunderstand- 
ings and unworthy feelings between the nations, must be 
set forth in all its folly and wickedness, and a stop put to 
it at the earliest possible date. This is the full program, 
no part of which can be neglected without endangering 
the success of the other parts, 
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The Interparliamentary Conference at 
Berlin. 


Two most important international meetings were held 
the past month, connected with the movement for world 
peace, the Conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
at Berlin and that of the International Law Association 
at Budapest. Of the latter we are not at this writing in 
possession of sufficient data to give any sort of account. 

The Interparliamentary Conference, which opened at 
Berlin on the 17th of September, with delegates from 
nineteen countries, was a remarkably significant gather- 
ing. The meetings were held in the Chamber of the 
Reichstag. At the opening session the seats of the 
Chamber would not accommodate all the delegates, of 
whom there were some eight hundred, many of whom 
were ranged against the walls or stood in the doorways 
during the opening ceremonies. On the platform sat 
Prince von Buelow, the German Chancellor, and by his 
side the venerable Frederic Passy of Frapce, now eighty- 
six years old, who assisted in founding the Union in 
1888-89. In the ministerial seats behind the Chancellor 
sat nearly all of the members of both the Imperial and 
the Prussian Cabinets. Among the distinguished guests 
on the platform were David Jayue Hill, the American 
Ambassador, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Eckhoff, 
chairman of the German delegation, and Prince Heinrich 
von Schoenaich-Carolath was chosen president of the 
Conference. 

In his address of welcome on behalf of the govern- 
ment, Prince von Buelow said that the delegates would 
find in Germany sympathetic appreciation of their achieve- 
ments and their aims, and that the government was with 
them in the end for which they were working. As a 
proof of the vital interest which Germany is taking in 
the questions with which the Interparliamentary Union 
concerns itself, the Chancellor called attention to the fact 
that it was his government that at the Hague Confer- 
ence last year proposed the establishment of the Inter- 
national Prize Court, and that the German delegation 
supported the plan for a permanent Court of Arbitral 
Justice, and signed the protocol recommending its estab- 
lishment. The German government had also in various 
treaties made use of the arbitration principle, and had 
embodied it in their trade treaties. Though Germany, 
he said, taught in the school of hard experience for three 
centuries, was and must be strong enough to defend her 
territory, her dignity and her independence, she had not 
misused her strength, nor would she do so. “The German 
people longed for peace founded on right and justice, and 
having kept that peace for many years, they had proved 
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the sincerity of that desire.” “I and all my country- 
men,” the Chancellor concluded, “unite in wishing that 
your labors be fruitful for all peoples.” 

Prince von Buelow’s speech was warmly cheered, and 
its tone had a favorable effect on the Boerse, as indicat- 
ing that the international political situation was tranquil. 
Three days before, in an interview with Sidney Whitman, 
the English political writer, the German Chancellor had 
said: “I can assure you that nobody of any sense or 
influence in Germany dreams of picking a quarrel with 
England; much less is there any such insane idea as that 
of invading England.” 

The Conference sent a telegram to Emperor William, 
in which they said: “ The eight hundred embers of the 
Interparliamentary Union permit themselves to offer to 
the Emperor their respectful homage, and at the same 
time to thank your Majesty for the energetic words 
uttered recently in favor of the maintenance in the future 
of the peace of the world. 

On the second day the Emperor sent a response to the 
above telegram, thanking the members for their telegram 
of greeting, and concluding as follows: “I hope that your 
Conference will be effective in the preservation of the 
blessings of the world’s peace, a matter which is especially 
close to my heart.” 

The principal business of the Conference was the 
consideration of the questions to be discussed at the 
third Hague Conference. Of these we shall hope to 
speak more in detail hereafter. Permanent committees 
from the different delegations were appointed to con- 
sider these questions. Among the resolutions introduced 
was one by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the 
American group, urging that in any general treaty of 
arbitration which shall be entered into by the govern- 
ments, the sovereignty of each of the nations shall be 
guaranteed. 

It was decided that the permanent organization of the 
Union shall be maintained, as heretofore, with a paid sec- 
retary at Berne, Switzerland, until the Carnegie Peace 
Palace at The Hague is ready. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of finally transferring 
the Bureau of the Union to The Hague. Among the 
interesting special events of the week was the announce- 
ment by the British delegation that hereafter the British 
government will contribute $1,500 yearly to the support 
of the Union. The delegations from most of the other 
parliaments represented promised to seek similar sub- 
ventions from their respective governments, and there 
is little doubt that they will get them. 

The social side of the Conference was unusually prom- 


inent. The delegates dined together one evening. On 


the second day, of the meeting they were given a recep- 
tion by the Crown Prince Frederick William, on behalf 
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of the Emperor, in the Schloss. Ambassador Hill gave 
a luncheon to the American delegates and a number of 
other prominent Americans present in Berlin. At this 
luncheon addresses were made by Thomas J. O’Brien, 
American Ambassador to Japan, Rear Admiral Charles 
S. Cotton, U.S. N., Dr. Butler, president of Columbia 
University, Hon. Richard Bartholdt and Hon. L. P. 
Padgett, members of Congress, The Conference closed 
with a garden party given at his home by Chancellor 
Von Buelow. 

On the whole, so far as can be gathered from the press 
dispatches, the Conference was most successful, being 
larger in number of delegates than any previous meet- 
ing held by the Union, and having brought the German 
government into more intimate and cordial relations 
with the international arbitration and peace movement 
than it has ever been before. It therefore marks an im- 
portant and most encouraging advance toward the at- 
tainment of the permanent peace of the world, the end 
for which all the friends of peace are laboring. 


ae sa 

Editorial Notes. 

A good deal of interest has beeen awak- 
ened among diplomats and friends of inter- 
national peace by the action of the Emperor 
of Germany and the King of Italy in asking for an 
international conference to consider the subject of inter- 
national exchange. The government of The Nether- 
lands, in response to this request of Germany and Italy, 
has issued invitations to all the nations which participated 
in the Hague Conference last year to join in a diplomatic 
conference of this nature, to meet at The Hague at a 
date to be agreed upon, possibly next year. So far as 
can be learned from the meagre details brought by the 
cable, the object of the proposed conference is to prepare 
the way for uniform legislation in regard to commercial 
drafts and exchange. The importance of such a confer- 
ence, the dispatches from Washington say, was at once 
recognized by the officials of our government having to 
do with financial affairs. They pointed out, however, 
that because of the variations in the premium on gold in 
the different countries, the difficulties in the way of 
reaching a basis of agreement on the subject are numer- 
ous and perplexing. Even the layman in finance can 
easily comprehend that such a conference will be of very 
great value, not only in promoting better and simpler 
financial procedure among the different countries, but 
also in furthering the spirit of general concord, trust and 
friendly codperation. It has been hinted from Europe 
that the conference when it meets may take up other 
subjects bearing upon the general peace of the world, 
but as yet there is little to justify such expectation. But 
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in any event it is a peace move, and we are glad that it 
was made by the Emperor of Germany. It begins to 
look as if peace moves were to become fashionable among 
crowned heads and presidents of states. That is a kind 
of rivalry to which the peacemakers of the world would 
raise no objection. 





It bas been known all along that the war 
between Japan and Russia was brought on 
by Russian aggression in connection with 
the timber concessions on the Yalu river, and the alarm 
awakened thereby in Tokio lest the whole Japanese 
territory, after Korea, should ultimately fall under the 
power of Russia. But the full extent of this aggression, 
the cold, heartless, conscienceless character of the greed 
of certain Russians in high positions who were connected 
with it, have only just come to light. We print on an- 
other page an excellent editorial article taken from the 
London Daily News, which discusses this subject from 
the point of view of the revelations made by General 
Kuropatkin in the section of his “Suppressed Memoirs ” 
published in Mc Clure’s Magazine last month and trans- 
lated by George Kennan. We do not need to add any 
comment on what the Daily News says. We should, 
however, advise all our friends to get McClure’s for 
September and read the whole section of the “ Memoirs ” 
there given. Inordinate greed and aggressive ambition 
have been the causes of many terrible wars in the past, 
but the pure, unmitigated selfishness of men, which rides 
rough-shod over others, never played a more conspicuous 
part in bringing on a conflict than in this case, if what 
Kuropatkin says of Bezobrazoff, Alexieff and others is 
to be taken at its face value. 


Kuropatkin’s 
Revelations. 





Tolstoy continues to be the greatest moral 
force in Russia. The reason is clear. He is 
a great man intellectually, but not greater 
than many others. His courage is of the highest type, 
but he is not braver than many of his fellow-countrymen. 
The secret of his moral power is that he bases himself 
wholly on moral forces, and leaves no place for the un- 
reason of violence. The consequence is that he has made 
himself practically immune from violence, and from his 
home at Yasnaya Polyana he continues to throw over 
the whole of Russia and the world his marvelous influence 
in behalf of justice, human rights and genuine human 
love and brotherhood. An effort was made by the offi- 
cials of both church and state in Russia to prevent any 
general observance of his eightieth birthday. But in 
spite of this attempt, not only private but public honors 
were bestowed upon him in various parts of the empire, 
and it is probable that in the secret of men’s hearts, where 
influence works its way in spite of all obstacles, the honor 
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that was shown him that day was greater and more wide- 
spread than was ever before given to any Russian. He 
will yet conquer Russia and deliver her from the elaborate 
system of despotism and oppression against which he 
has so long and so courageously uttered his voice. The 
day is drawing near when the Russian desert shall re- 
joice and blossom as the rose. 


News from the Field. 


The fourth Italian National Peace Congress was held 
at San Marino September Ist to 5th. 





The official report of the Munich Peace Congress of 
1907 has been published in French, and copies may be 
had at the office of the American Peace Society at forty 
cents per copy. Add five cents for postage. 


On the initiation of the Baroness Von Suttner and 
Signor E. T. Moneta an Austro-Italian Committee has 
just been formed to promote an entente cordiale between 
Italy and Austro-Hungary. The Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of both countries have expressed their warm 
approval and sent their felicitations to the initiators of 
the committee. The secretaries of the committee are, 
for Austria, A. H. Fried (5 Wiederhoferstrasse, Vienna 
IX\2), and for Italy Dr. E. Giretti (Bricherasio, Italy). 


The membership of the Peace Society of Southern 
California (branch of the American Peace Society), 
founded last spring, has, under the efficient and enthu- 
siastic labors of Robert C. Root, the secretary (Severance 
Building, Los Angeles), already risen to one hundred 
and twenty-four, and promises soon to become double or 
treble that number. Mr. Root attended the State Con- 
vention of County and City Superintendents at Lake 
Tahoe the 14th to 18th of September, where he was 
given by the State Superintendent every opportunity to 
meet the superintendents personally and to have a dis- 
play of peace literature. Mr. Root has since visited San 
Francisco and Berkeley, where he has conferred with 
local friends of the cause as to the early establishment 
of a branch society there. 


In its ninth annual report, published in July, the 
Auckland (New Zealand) Branch of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association gives interesting in- 
formation of its work the past year. In addition to its 
annual meeting it has held two public meetings. It has 
taken action against conscription and compulsory military 
service. Its resolution urging the neutralization of the 
Pacific, or such portion of it as might be agreed upon, 
has been sent to the peace societies in different countries, 
and has met with general concurrence. It has used its 
influence with the schools of New Zealand and with the 
clergy and Sunday schools of Auckland in behalf of the 
cause of peace. It has held an essay competition for 
school children, the subject being “ Heroes of Peace.” 
It was represented by a delegate at the London Peace 
Congress. It has received and distributed considerable 
quantities of literature. The society has been in com- 
munication with other organizations in New Zealand and 
elsewhere, and has done what it could with its slender 
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means to promote the further development of the peace 
movement, and to secure the active codperation of those 
who are interested in the maintenance of peace but have 
not as yet taken any part in its advocacy. 


— -<>-- ——— 


Brevities. 


Another important speech was made by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant in the French Senate on 
July 2 on the subject of armaments, in which he showed 
once more that even from the standpoint of effectual 
national defense the French government was making a 
grave mistake in adding big ships so rapidly to the navy. 


The president of the Danish Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, Mr. N. Neergaard, has been ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance in the Danish government. 


One of our California friends writes: “There has 
been considerable reaction shown in newspapers of Cali- 
fornia since the fleet went away, and I note many refer- 
ences to the cost and to the waste of it all. Before the 
fleet arrived there was none of this point of view. I 
like to think that my San Francisco friend was right, 
and that the splurge over the coming of the fleet was 
due to expectations of increase of business and a good 
time — ‘ to a pleasure-loving people.’” 


The Christian Register (Boston) says : “ Every 
great navy, tuned up to the highest fighting pitch, is a 
challenge to all other strong nations to produce navies of 
equal capacity. The more navies we have prepared to 
go off at a touch, at the behest of an excitable nation, 
the greater the danger that war will break out.” 


‘ Augustine Jones of Newton Highlands, Mass., in a 
recent letter to the Boston Advertiser, calls attention to 
a most important utterance of Lafayette at the Fourth of 
Jaly celebration in Paris in 1833, the year before he 
died. Finishing a speech in broken English, he said, 
in referring to the war of American Independence, in 
which he had taken part: “Public common sense — 
may it hereafter always be the arbiter of all difficulties.” 
Commenting upon these memorable words, Mr. Jones 
says: “We ought to cherish and observe his closing 
benediction upon the United States. Settle your diffi- 
culties by ‘ public common sense,’ and in arbitration and 
courts give the ‘common sense’ expression forever.” 


. . Ex-Congressman Joseph A. Conry, of the ninth 
Massachusetts District, in seeking the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Congress, condemns his opponent, John A. 
Keliher, the present Congressman from the District, be- 
cause he voted against the bill to build four battleships. 
He asks him to explain to the men of Charlestown his 
attitude on the subject, declares that “increased naval 
appropriations would mean increased labor for Charles- 
town,” and promises that, “if elected to Congress, the 
keel of a battleship will be laid in the Charlestown navy 
yard before the expiration of his (my) term of service.” 
Mr. Keliber will have no difficulty in explaining his vote 
on the battleships to the men of Charlestown, who are 
sensible enough to know that what is bad for the country 
at large cannot in the long run be good for Charlestown, 
and Mr. Conry will doubtless be allowed to spend an- 
other Congressional term in reflection at home. 


At the Free Trade Congress in London, in August, 
Winston Churchill, President of the Board of Trade, 
said, among other things: “ Whereas in war both parties 
lose, whoever wins in commerce, out of every peaceful 
transaction there is an advantage for both parties. Every 
transaction that takes place upon an equitable basis ren- 
ders a fresh transaction possible. Every exchange that 
takes place between nations rend«rs another exchange 
possible. If exchange is multiplied goodwill is increased, 
and there is an increased international security.” 


; The international conference on tuberculosis, which 
opened at Philadelphia on the 24th of September, was 
made up of experts from seventeen countries. The 
“white plague” slays its tens of thousands every year, 
and the codperation of the different nations in the effort 
to abolish it is work of the highest order. But they will 
probably find it far more difficult to abolish this plague 
than to abolish war. The latter is an evil purely of 
men’s creation, and whenever they will they can put an 
end to it. 


On the 15th of September, before the opening of 
the Interparliamentary Conference at Berlin, the Ameri- 
can group of the Interparliamentary Union presented a 
peace flag to the German group, at a public meeting held 
in the Reichstag building. In making the presentation 
Mr. Bartholdt, president of the American group, said 
that the giving of the flag was a visible sign of the esteem 
and friendship of the American group, and a prophecy of 
lasting peace between the two countries. Mr. EKickhoff, 
chairman of the Reichstag delegation, in accepting the 
flag, gave utterance to similar feelings of goodwill. 


. . « The Commonweal, formerly the Australian Her- 
ald, published at Melbourne, Australia, in its August 
issue expresses the hope that before long an interstate 
peace congress may be possible in Australia. Interest in 
the peace movement is developing not very rapidly but 
steadily and surely in Australia. 


A cable dispatch from Melbourne, on September 
24, stated that the British Admiralty had given its ap- 
proval to the scheme of the Australian Commonwealth 
for the formation of a flotilla of six torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, nine submarines, and two depot ships as the 
nucleus of an Australian navy. The Parliament is ex- 
pected to vote over six millions of dollars for the con- 
struction of this flotilla. The same dispatch says that 
“the idea of building up a local navy was given a great 
impetus by the recent visit of the American battlefleet.” 
Of course it was! 


On September 15, Minister Wu Ting Fang called 
at the State Department and informed Acting Secretary 
Adee that the Chinese government had authorized him 
to sign a general arbitration treaty between the United 
States and China. 


The International Bureau of the Central American 
Republics was formally opened at Guatemala City on 
Saturday, the 26th of September. The purpose of the 
governments is, through the Bureau, to make uniform 
the civil, commercial and criminal legislation of the five 
signatory republics, to establish a uniform customs and 
monetary system, and to work for the general develop- 
ment of commerce and industry. 
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In his reply to the note of the Netherlands gov- 
ernment in regard to the dismissal of the Dutch Minister 
de Reus, President Castro of Venezuela declares that 
the action of Venezuela was entirely personal against 
de Reus, who was not considered a competent medium 
for maintaining friendship between the two countries. 
It was not intended to loosen the ties of friendship be- 
tween the two countries, which friendship Venezuela 
desired cordially to maintain. 


— —— > —_—— 


The Causes of the Russo-Japanese War. 


Under the title of “ A Royal Family’s War,” the Lon- 
don Daily News of September 17 comments as follows 
upon the revelations made in the chapter of Kuropatkin’s 
Memoirs, translated by George Kennan, published in the 
September number of Mc Clure’s Magazine: 


Every one has long known that the terrible war between 
Russia and Japan was largely due to a timber concession. 
To ordinary, sensible people it may have seemed incredible 
that an immense struggle should arise between two great 
nations, and involve the extermination of thousands on 
thousands of innocent and ignorant men on both sides, 
simply because the members of a royal family wanted to 
make money by selling wood. But it was, as we say, 
well known, even at the beginning of the war, that this 
kingly ambition had a good deal to do with the slaughter. 

The chapter of General Kuropatkin’s Memoirs which 
appears in this month’s number of McClure’s Magazine 
more than confirms the common knowledge. We had 
known that a royal family’s greed played a considerable 
part in the horrible business; we now know that it was 
the moving cause, and that but for the greed of the 
St. Petersburg Court circle the war would never have 
occurred. The facts up to the point of the Czar’s own 
complicity in the affair are perfectly simple. Ten years 
ago a Russian company promoter named Breiner obtained 
a timber concession on the Yalu from the Korean govern- 
ment. Being unable to make much of it himself, he 
passed it on to a more persuasive promoter named Bezo- 
brazoff, who appears as the evil genius of the piece. His 
eloquence induced the Grand Dukes, probably Plehve, 
and possibly the Dowager Empress and the Czar himself, 
to invest large sums in the timber concession, and the 
general knowledge that he was supported by the Court 
soon made him dictator of Russia’s policy in the Far 
East. As late as three months before the war began, he 
in Port Arthur received a telegram from St. Petersburg 
saying that the Czar expressed full confidence in him. 
In the meantime he had begun the disastrous policy that 
led to Russia’s overwhelming defeat by checking the 
evacuation of Manchuria, which the Czar had solemnly 
promised to China in 1902. He had overridden the 
serious advice, not only of Kuropatkin, the Minister of 
War, of Lamsdorff, the Foreign Minister, and of Witte, 


at that time Minister of Finance, but of all three assembled - 


in conclave together to point out to the Czar the extreme 
danger of the course that was being pursued. It is true 
that the Czar admitted in his peculiar way that war with 
Japan was “extremely undesirable.” That was one of 


his characteristic utterances, as when against an account 
of the importation of revolutionary arms he wrote: “ Bad 
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business.” But nothing was done to check the financial 
intrigue. The singularly incompetent Admiral Alexeieff 
was appointed Viceroy of the Far East to support the 
scheme. Witte was given another office, Kuropatkin 
resigned, the insolent challenges to Japan on Korean 
territory continued, and war began. 

Kuropatkin himself comes out of the affair best. In 
the long and disastrous campaign that followed he always 
maintained the reputation of a straightforward and honor- 
able soldier, struggling against hopeless odds. He now 
shows that from the first he had known the odds were 
hopeless. While still Minister of War, he visited Japan 
to test the public opinion and readiness of the country, 
and he saw enough to justify a strong warning to the 
Czar. He knew the Russian unreadiness and the weak- 
ness of the Russian position owing to the temptation to 
hold Port Arthur and Dalny at the end of a long railway 
through a foreigner’s country. He laid his report on 
these matters before the Czar and his Ministers, but his 
representations were disregarded. The Court was in- 
toxicated with greed. The Grand Dukes had visions of 
immense fortunes made in timber, The Czar expressed 
the fullest confidence in Bezobrazoff. Blinded by the 
lust for wealth, the royal family would listen to no advice. 
To them, in spite of Kuropatkin’s warnings, the Japanese 
were only “ yellow monkeys,” nor would they believe in 
his accounts of their country’s entire unpreparedness for 
war, though they, if any one, ought to have been aware 
how shameful it was. Their one thought was to grasp 
the promised money, and, in the face of every prudent 
counsel, the methods of the company for occupying 
Korean territory were violently carried on. Kuropatkin 
says that in the summer before war began, Bezobrazoff 
urged him to concentrate seventy thousand men in South- 
ern Manchuria, to send a party of soldiers dressed as 
civilians into Korea, and to organize a brigade of Man- 
churian brigands. After Kuropatkin’s resignation, similar 
absurdities were continued till the reality of war put an 
end to the silliness and the Grand Ducal speculation at 
the same time. 

In old days kings used to expose their faithful subjects 
to slaughter and incalculable suffering for some question 
of dynasty. Should this man or his rival sit on a throne? 
Should a relation of Charles reign in Madrid, or a relation 
of Louis? Should Francis go to Milan, or another 
Charles? Those were issues for which they did not hesi- 
tate to have thousands of men killed, lands devastated, 
families ruined, and the hard-earned savings of the people 
blown away in smoke. Kings have made wars also to 
compel other people to hold the same belief about the 
Prince of Peace as they did. Such motives for the 
wholesale destruction of lives may seem a little insufficient 
or absurd, but still they are sometimes capable of a certain 
grandeur and self-sacrifice in interpretation, or even of a 
Quixotic devotion to an ideal of divine truth. But de- 
liberately to bring about one of the most terrific wars of 
history in order that a worthless set of royal relations 
hanging about a Court may handle a little more gold than 
they had before is a development that may suit a com- 
mercial age, but adds a new shame to the history of man- 
kind. These kinsmen of the Czar appear to have felt no 
compunction or pity as they pursued the course that was 
inevitably to bring terrible forms of death to uncounted 
peasants and workmen whom they compelled to fight 
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their battles on the chance of adding a few extra luxuries 
to their comforts.. They knew perfectly well that the 
war must leave thousands of innocent families in wretch- 
edness and poverty. If they had not the courage to face 
war themselves, they might have read what war means 
— what a Russian war means, But to all this they gave 
no thought. The warnings of the best military and 
political advisers were set aside, and they hurried for- 
ward to the murder of their countrymen, possessed by 
the very meanest of all human passions. 


See - 


Is War Inevitable ? 


ADDRESS BY LORD COURTNEY. 


As chairman of the meeting at Queen’s Hall on July 
28, in connection with the Seventeenth Universal Peace 
Congress, Lord Courtney of Penwith dealt historically 
with the recurrent declarations of alarmists that war with 
this or that other nation is inevitable. He said: 


“Tt is for this, they tell us, we have to prepare, — the 
one inevitable war, — and this they tell us on the author- 
ity of men who know. I want to claim your considera- 
tion of what has been the testimony of the history of the 
century just passed on this question of the inevitable 
character of war. We, asa nation, have engaged in one 
European war since the termination of the great struggle 
of 1815. Was that inevitable? So calm, so measured, 
so dispassionate a judge as the late Lord Salisbury once 
said, —his words were fitted to the audience he ad- 
dressed, because they would understand them well, — 
‘My lords, you put your money on the wrong horse.’ 
The Crimean War was not inevitable. It was a mistake. 
Look back upon it, reading the history which has since 
been opened to our study, and we can see how it might 
have been avoided. 

‘Within the last few months we have had brought 
before us two great works bearing between them a rather 
full account of the history of the middle of the last cen- 
tury: one of them, ‘The Letters of the Queen,’ a most 
valuable and most interesting record of the materials of 
history; the other, the life of a personage of great im- 
portance, the late editor of the Zimes. Study those two 
books, and in the light they throw upon the century, 
consider this question of the inevitabieness of war. 

“There were ways open to us of escaping from the 
Crimean War, but there were one or two men who would 
not let it be avoided. It was inevitable in that sense 
that but for one or two men it would have passed away, 
and you may, of course, say that it must have been in- 
evitable or it would not have happened. But that leads 
us into an examination of the curious and intricate ques- 
tion of predestination. The war might have been avoided 
had it not been that Sir Stratford Canning forced the 
position at home from his position at Constantinople, 
being one of those men who knew, being armed with 
that perfect knowledge which commands attention, being 
clothed with that authority to which we ignorant people 
have to submit. Canning provoked the war, compelled 
the war—a war which the most deliberate judges of 
later years have pronounced to be a blunder. 

“T pass from that one consideration to what is to me 
a most interesting retrospect—a consideration of the 
inevitable character of war urged again and again upon 


our statesmen at home, telling them to make vast prep- 
arations for an inevitable war which never came off, and 
which we hope and believe never will come off. Carry 
your minds back to the year 1815, after the Battle of 
Waterloo. Think what was universally said: ‘ Another 
war with France is certain. It will be impossible not to 
revive a struggle which for a time has reached a termina- 
tion, but which must be reopened.’ Time went on, and 
preparations were being made, and periodical alarms 
were raised, and we had a trouble about affairs in Spain 
which provoked serious misgivings between France and 
England, and then the restored government had to give 
place to the constitutional monarchy, and Louis Phillippe 
came into power. Then we had terrors from a certain 
admiral who was going to invade England with a navy, 
and wrote a pamphlet to show that he could do it. It 
never was tried, but he proved it could be done quite 
easily. Although we had that terror, and were called 
on to prepare, thanks to the wisdom of Louis Phillippe 
and M. Guizot on one side, and Sir Robert Peel and the 
Queen and the Prince Consort on the other, that peril 
passed away, and there was established an entente cordiale. 
[ am old enough to recollect that it was a common usage 
to apply those words to the visit of M. Guizot and Louis 
Phillippe to this country and the interchange of relations 
between the Prime Ministers of the two governments. 
The entente cordiale so established did not in the end 
keep our relations entirely unruffled. I remember well, 
as a boy, that being followed by trouble about a certain 
Mr. Pritchard. But again this inevitable war with 
France was postponed. 

“ All this time there was growing up that Napoleonic 
Legion which, we were told, was certain to compel war 
between the two countries, and the aged Duke began to 
utter his warnings and Sir John Burgoyne began to pre- 
pare defenses, and the country was again summoned to 
meet the expense of what was certain to be a war with 
France. Louis Napoleon came in, and no doubt there 
was great plausibility on the part of those who knew and 
who insisted that with Louis Napoleon in France war 
must be renewed. We had our troubles with him, but 
they were again interchanged with an alliance, and in- 
stead of a war we became allies. The character of Louis 
Napoleon is a complex character, not yet, I think, fully 
explained to the popular judgment, but the last work of 
our historians is entirely to my mind wanting in fullness 
and accuracy. Looking back to that record, I honestly 
believe that from the beginning to the end of his career 
the Emperor Napoleon III. from the time he was Prince 
President never once entertained any serious conception 
of making an attack on this country. 

“So the first entente cordiale passed, the alliance 
passed, and the Empire fell, and the Republic was once 
more established. But even then the prophets of evil 
warned us of perils to come, and there was a very ugly 
time. Have you forgotten it? It is barely ten years 
ago. ‘Pin pricks’ were said to abound. A mischievous 
set of people in France were constantly doing their best 
to annoy, to excite, to irritate the peace-loving people of 
England, to compel them to enlarge their navy and 
strengthen their army for the conflict which was sure to 
come. It was over some swamp in Africa, about which 
none of us knew anything, that words of anger were 
uttered and people lost their heads. But again, thanks 
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to the good sense of the French statesmen, that peril too 
passed away, and we have another entente cordiale 
established. 

“This rapid survey perhaps leads you sorrowfully to 
think that an entente cordiale need not be abiding because 
it seems strong and for the moment full, but it must lead 
you also to reflect that, in spite of the incitements of 
those who know, in spite of the prophecies of those who 
have been falsified by facts again and again, in spite of 
all the attempts to incite people on both sides of the 
Channel, there is a growing good sense, that knowledge 
of one another which comes of intimate intercourse, of 
interchange of visits, of interchange of conceptions. 
There is that intercourse arisen which, I hope, will for- 
ever prevent such a calamity as a collision between the 
two leaders of civilization in the West. 

“I am bringing these records of the past to falsify the 
prophecies of the prophets of the past. Do the prophets 
of to-day think they are wiser than those who went be- 
fore? Do they think they have larger knowledge? Do 
they think they are more fully authorized? At best they 
must say: ‘It is true our predecessors were mistaken, but 
we have better means of ascertaining the truth. I demur 
to their judgment. I insist that the nation should judge 
independently of prophets who belong to a school so 
often falsified, and to have recourse to faith in the good- 
will of nations rather than the machinations of a few 
politicians. Not that I want to flatter the population, 
not that I want to say peoples cannot go mad. What I 
say is, guard against lunacy. Take care that you are 
saved from it; give a good account of yourselves and of 
your conduct to your neighbors. Keep your heads cool, 
your judgment clear, and the future shall repeat the past, 
and we shall escape from perils which are ‘ inevitable,’ 
but which do not come off. 

“There is one other very short retrospect to which I 
might invite your attention. There is another country 
as to which we have had excitements and alarms for a 
century past, alarms which have never been realized. 
I am speaking—you will scarcely dream it—of the United 
States of America, Ever since the close of the War of 
1812 we have had peace with the United States. We 
have had something more which I wish you to realize. 
We have had a treaty of disarmament with the United 
States. Ever since 1814 we have been under terms of 
agreement with the United States never to put any 
armaments on the great inland waters. You know how 
easy it would be, taking Lake Superior, Lake Erie, and 
the rest of them, to arm both channels of those lakes 
and have flotillas on those waters, which are wider than 
the Straits of Dover, which are wider even than the 
passage between London and Bremen. But these great 
waters have been free from armaments, free from hostile 
fleets, in compliance with the agreement of 1814. 

“Tf it is possible to have that agreement, which was 
conceived, which was expressed, which was executed 
nearly a century ago, which has been literally and faith- 
fully observed in spirit from that day to this, is it im- 
possible that we can have a similar agreement with other 
nations of the world? We have had perils and threats 
with France. They have come; they have gone. We 
are now on terms of the greatest friendship with that 
great republic. Long may we remain so! Long may 


that treaty serve as a starting-point in history to be taken 
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up after many years, to be followed by others, and to 
show by its influence and the examples I have quoted to 
you how futile, how foolish, how misleading are these 
mocking messengers who come to tell us of the inevitable- 
ness of war. War is not inevitable. It depends on us 
and our fellows whether it shall come or not. Be deter- 
mined that it shall not come, and we may trust in the 
highest Power that the future will justify our faith.” 





~~ ee 


The Peoples and Peace. 


Letter of the Bishop of Ilereford to the Christian Corference 
on Peace held in Caxton Hall, London, July 27. 

All who desire the maintenance of unbroken inter- 
national peace will feel grateful to His Majesty King 
Edward for the gracious reception he offers to the 
members of this International Congress, as well as for 
his unceasing efforts and influence in the cause of peace 
and good-will. Our thanks are also due to His Majesty’s 
government for the special welcome they give to this 
gathering of representative delegates from so many 
nations. Those of us who attended the Boston Congress 
in 1904 and listened to Mr. John Hay’s address, de- 
livered on behalf of the President of the United States 
and on his own behalf, felt that a great accession of 
strength and influence had been given to the cause of 
international arbitration and peace by his presence and 
support ; and we have every reason to anticipate a similar 
good result from the reception accorded to the Congress 
here in England to-day. 

This recognition from within the sphere of practical 
politics is all the more welcome because no one looking 
over the civilized world can fail to see how greatly the 
cause of peace needs all possible support from every 
quarter. So long as the most powerful nations and em- 
pires persist, as they do to-day, in the mutually provoca- 
tive race of ever-increasing armaments, and are stimulated 
by diplomatists and statesmen and by an irresponsible 
and sometimes unscrupulous press thus to persist in it, 
peace must inevitably remain in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, exposed to sudden alarms and indefinite 
risks. Such a competition, with the spirit that engenders 
it and is propagated afresh by it, constitutes an ever- 
present danger, and is in fact an insidious foe of that 
entente cordiale which all good men desire to see univer- 
sally established among the great powers. 

Of its dangerous influence we had striking evidence 
in England within the last few days, when in our House 
of Lords a man of great diplomatic experience uttered a 
grave foreboding as to the risk of our being involved in 
a European war before many years have elapsed. Most 
of us hope and believe that such a forecast is unduly 
pessimistic ; it is the forecast of one who has lived mainly 
in the atmosphere of diplomacy. We think it overlooks 
the growing power of the democracy even in autocratic 
empires, and the growth of international good-will among 
the working multitudes and their leaders. But such a 
declaration from such a quarter brings home to the people 
at large certain valuable reminders. It should make it 
clear to them that the European situation is and will con- 
tinue to be full of peril, if the issues of peace and war are 
left to be decided in the artificial atmosphere of secret 
diplomacy, behind the back and without the knowledge 
of parliaments and the people they severally represent. 
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This being so, it amounts to a direct call to the mass 
of the people and their leaders in the countries concerned, 
being, as they now are, friendly to each other, to take 
steps betimes, so that no such wickedness as a preventable 
war may be secretly engineered. Such a warning, 
whether we count it wise and prudent or the reverse, is in 
fact a startling summons to the mass of the people to 
remember that the drift of foreign affairs and the foreign 
policy of their government are their immediate concern 
and cannot safely be left to the secret management of 
any class. In other words, the people themselves in 
every country must seek peace and ensue it. 

In the face of such storm signals it is a plain patriotic 
duty to remove all causes of quarrel over national in- 
terests, and very sternly to suppress all incentives to any 
outburst of race passion which might sweep us headlong 
into the arbitrament of brute force. Every true patriot 
will do his utmost in his own country so to influence both 
rulers and people that the bloodshed, the waste, the 
miseries and horrors— in one word, the barbarism — of 
a European war may be averted. The very thought of 
the miseries it would bring in its train should help to 
make it impossible. But our best hope of ensuring an 
undisturbed international peace rests on the growing 
power in all countries of an educated democracy under 
educated leaders, who have learned the good lesson that 
war is a method of barbarism and a hateful thing, that 
it always brings sorrow and suffering, and seldom bene- 
fit, to the people unless it is fought to win or maintain 
their freedom, and that the reign of law should be as 
paramount in national and international affairs as in 
those of individual men. 

Now all men are agreed that in civilized society in- 
dividuals cannot be permitted to fight out their differences 
by private personal conflict. This would be a barbarous 
proceeding we say, and altogether out of date. Well, 
then, is it not high time for those governments, nations 
and empires which count themselves the leaders of 
civilization, to relegate this gospel of brute force to the 
limbo of things discarded as barbarous? Ought not the 
distinction between conduct which is civilized and con- 
duct which is barbarous to be the same for nations as for 
individuals? Is it unreasonable to demand of all rulers 
and all governments claiming to be civilized this exten- 
sion from individuals to nations of the reign of peace 
based upon the reign of law? Here in Europe it would 
simply mean that the great powers, which, as we cannot 
forget, call themselves Christian powers, should agree to 
recognize a common tribunal of arbitration as paramount 
to settle their own differences, as well as those of smaller 
nations. It would mean the ultimate appeal, in cases of 
difference, to a court of international law and equity, in- 
stead of the appeal to brute force. It would mean the 
spread of a spirit of good-will among the nations, instead 
of the spirit of rivalry, suspicion and antagonism. It 
would mean in every country the gradual lifting from 
the shoulders of the masses of the oppressive burden of 
bloated armaments, thus setting free a vast amount of 
national resources to be used for the prosperity and the 
happiness of the people at large. 

Surely, then, on behalf of the multitudes, we may 
fairly demand of the great powers of Europe — for it is to 
these in particular we have to address our appeal — that, 
inasmuch as they claim to be civilized powers, to say 


nothing of their claim to be Christian, they should enter 
into a genuine and bona fide concert to accept a common 
tribunal as the arbiter of any differences that may arise 
between one and another of them, and should freely rec- 
ognize that the cynical, old-world, barbaric rule that the 
strongest bully shall prevail — ut in grege taurus — is a 
rule to be repudiated by every civilized nation or power. 

The risks and obstacles in the way are still undoubtedly 
very formidable. ‘There are the tone of opinion and the 
temper fostered by the great military autocracies. There 
is the dangerous growth of militarist sentiment among 
rival commercial communities. There is the mischievous 
influence of some portions of an anonymous press in 
every country, calling for increasing watchfulness, and 
deserving the execration of every true patriot ; and there 
is the liability of democracies to be misled by this 
malignant influence, and to be swept away on the waves 
of passion, or panic or prejudice. 

It is easy enough, and not without its uses, to point 
in calm weather to these rocks ahead. Great will be the 
service to humanity of those who render them innocuous. 
For this inestimable service we appeal to our rulers, our 
governments, our parliaments, our public press, our dem- 
ocratic leaders, our churches, Catholic and Protestant, 
and our schools for the young, in every country ; and we 
look not least to the members of such a Congress as this 
so to educate public opinion and the public conscience in 
there respective countries, so to influence the spirit and 
policy of their governments, that the peace of the nations 
and the prosperity and happiness of those multitudes in 
every land who are the greatest sufferers from war may 
no longer be exposed to these dangerous rocks ahead. 


<-> > 


Statesmanship vs. Battleship. 
BY EDWIN D, MEAD, 

Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 20, 1908, 

There is never a time when any cause is in so hopeful 
a condition as when it is between great triumphs and 
great tasks; when it is encouraged and fortified by the 
thought of victories behind it, and commanded by the 
thought of large duties before it. That is precisely 
where we stand. The advance of the cause in whose 
interests we are here has been, in the ten or dozen years 
since we first began to assemble here, something which 
the most optimistic of us in that first time could hardly 
have believed possible. We have been dreaming for so 
many decades about the Parliament of Man, the poets 
have been singing about it so long, that it is hard to 
realize that at last it is here in plain prose and that some 
of us outsiders were privileged to sit in the gallery there 
at The Hague for a little, last autumn, in the old Hall 
of Knights, and look down upon the Parliament of Man 
in actual operation. It is a wonderful international epoch 
in which we stand. If we had been told here at Mohonk 
ten years ago, in the days when Dr. Hale used to be 
making his resolute prophecies, that we should see to-day 
an international tribunal in the world, that we should 
see an international parliament practically assured, that 
we should see an international prize court, that we should 
see fifty-six treaties of arbitration already concluded 
between nations,—I say the most hopeful of us could 
hardly have believed that thing. Yet that is what has 
been realized up to the present year of grace. 
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W hat is this movement for which Mohonk has worked 
and which the Hague conferences are bringing to suc- 
cessful accomplishment? It is the supplanting of the 
system of war by the system of law. It is not to be 
done in a hurry. There will be many failures and 
delays; but if any people in the world are under obliga- 
tion to patience as they watch the work of organizing 
the world, and participate in it, we are especially so 
bound, because no other nation is so familiar with the 
process of federation and its difficulties. We know how 
hard a thing it was to federate these thirteen States; we 
know that the Constitutional Convention of 1787 was 
nearly wrecked more than once by the jealousies between 
the large and the small States. How much harder to 
bring into working order the world’s fifty nations, with 
all their varieties of race, speech, religion, law, govern- 
ment and prejudice! It is a big job, my friends; but 
we are seeing it done. ‘ 

We may properly rejoice that, whatever was done or 
was not done at The Hague, our American delegates 
stood there from first to last for the broadest and most 
advanced policies. We may rejoice, too, that, in the 
adoption of the Porter proposition, the modified Drago 
doctrine, relieving us at one stroke of half the fancied 
need for a great navy, the Hague Conference was worth 
to the United States a handred times what it cost in 
money, time or effort. 

The clear legic of the Hague conventions prescribes 
the lessening of the machinery for the arbitrament of 
international differences by battle corresponding to the 
increase and now so remarkable development of the 
machinery for their arbitrament by reason. We shall 
not see the one system entirely give way until the other 
is substantially preferred, But for any nation party to 
the Ilague conventions, unless new dangers can be shown 
at the time, to be engaged in the actual increase of the 
machinery of war is to show infidelity to the clear logic, 
the clear command, of the Hague conventions; it shows 
at any rate a terrible blindness to the dominant and 
inspiring movement of our time in international affairs. 

Now the men at The Hague clearly saw the impor- 
tance of attending to the one great need as to the other, 
and they urged the nations to see to it that they studied 
the one as they worked upon the other. And it is a 
most hopeful thing that the nations are taking this study 
up in earnest. The Hague resolutions touching arma- 
ments will not be left academic, a mere pious aspiration ; 
but, acting upon the mandate of the International Peace 
Congress at Munich last autumn, the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne, through its representatives in the dif- 
ferent nations, is creating able commissions to study the 
next steps in this movement for the lessening of the 
machinery of battle commensurate with the development 
of the machinery of law. Among those who have ac- 
cepted positions upon our American committees of ten 
are such eminent men in Congress as Theodore E. Burton 
and Samuel W. McCall, such eminent military experts 
as General Miles and General Wagner of Philadelphia, 
such eminent scholars and jurists as Judge Stiness, 
Charles 8. Hamlin, President Warfield, and Dean 


Kirchwey of the Columbia University Law School. 
The admiral of our fleet out in San Francisco harbor, 

to which fleet our president referred in his opening ad- 

dress, is reported to have said the other day a rather 
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startling thing. He said that we should be better off if 
we had “fewer statesmen and more battleships.” In- 
stead of demanding four battleships, the President should 
have demanded, and we should grant, five times four. 
Now we thank the admiral at any rate for pointing, in 
his reported remark, a most important antithesis — the 
antithesis between battleship and statesmanship. That 
is precisely the antithesis which we have to deal with at 
this juncture. The fewer statesmen, the more battle- 
ships; the more statesmen, the fewer battleships! What 
ship shall continue to sail the sea? which ship shall rule 
us, battleship or statesmanship? That is the question 
now proposed to America and to the world. 

Let me remind you of two recent accomplishments of 
statesmanship. Just a month ago at Berlin— and a 
similar thing was done at St. Petersburg the next day 
affecting the Baltic — there was signed a treaty between 
the Foreign Secretary of Germany and the ambassadors 
or ministers of Great Britain, France, Sweden, Denmark 
and Holland, providing that the territory of all those 
states bordering on the North Sea should forever be 
respected. It should not be interfered with in case of 
war. If it was ever at any point menaced, then the 
nations party to the treaty must through their represen- 
tatives come together and settle the matter in concert. 
When you consider the fear that there has been in the 
past that Holland might sometime be meddled with by 
Germany, and consider other things of that kind in- 
volved, how momentous this thing is! Yet it was hardly 
mentioned in our American newspapers, which at the 
same time were devoting columns to details of naval 
balls and sundry naval spectacles out on the Pacific 
coast. This treaty, the work of statesmanship, will do 
more to keep the peace between England and Germany 
than all the battleships in both their navies. Each of 
their new battleships indeed, utterly disproving the fool- 
ish dictum about big navies as peace preservers, is a new 
occasion of suspicion, menace and danger. Why are we 
so slow to learn the great lesson of our Canadian fron- 
tier, that it is when nations in mutual trust act like 
gentlemen that they are safe? 

Let me remind you of something else which, almost 
forgotten apparently, has seemed to me of very great 
significance. There was an arbitration convention in 
Washington in 1904 — a convention of perhaps two hun- 
dred leading American international thinkers —- presided 
over by the president of this Mohonk Conference at this 
hour. That arbitration convention, one of the largest — 
I think the most important — which has met in America, 
passed unanimously a resolution that in all arbitration 
treaties between the United States and foreign powers 
our government should refer to arbitration every ques- 
tion whatever, without exception. That resolution was 
passed by that great arbitration convention in 1904. It 
was offered by a committee of such men as Judge Gray, 
Mr. Foster and Mr. Straus, and it was passed unani- 
mously. Now we want to live up to that brave and 
prophetic American action. We want to realize that 
high demand and help all the world to frame treaties 
on that principle. What is necessary to perfect the 
work in which we are engaged and in which the Hague 
conferences are engaged is that the territorial integrity 
of nations shall be guaranteed and that arbitration treaties 
shall extend their scope to the measure of that high de- 
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mand which was made by the Washington convention, 
over which Secretary Foster presided in 1904, That is 
statesmanship ; and with the firm establishment of a few 
things in that line, the battleship will become a useless 
and impertinent thing. If the United States will take 
the leadership in insisting upon a few great things of 
this character, it will be leading in that for which the 
world waits. 


<--> _ 


Memorial of One Hundred and Forty- 
Four Members of the House of 
Commons on the Burden 
of Armaments. 


[Following is the full text of the Memorial on Armaments 
signed by one hundred and forty-four members of the British 
Parliament and presented to the Prime Minister on July 30.] 

Sir: An appeal was addressed last year to the late 
Prime Minister by a number of his supporters in the 
House of Commons in favor of a reduction in expendi- 
ture on armaments. The knowledge that there will be 
a renewed demand for an increase next year on the 
current rate of expenditure seems to justify us in now 
making a similar appeal to you. We make it in a spirit 
of sincere loyalty to you as our leader, and with an 
assured confidence that our views will receive a careful 
and sympathetic consideration. 

In the Budget statement for the year 1906-07 you 
took a larger survey of our financial situation than is 
usual on these occasions, and you took it in the hope 
that it might impress upon the House, as it had im- 
pressed on you, a much needed lesson. You went back 
ten years for your starting-point. The population of 
the United Kingdom, which in the middle of 1896 was 
39,600,000, had risen in the middle of 1906 to 43,600,000 

-an increase of ten per cent. The national expenditure 
on imperial account had increased during the same 
period by £40,300,000, or thirty-nine per cent. Of this 
increase, as much as £21,000,000 was to be put down to 
the army and the navy. In 1896-07 the numbers voted 
for the army were 156,000 and the cost was £18,270,000. 
In 1906-07 the numbers voted were 204,000 and the 
cost was £29,796,000 — an increase in numbers of over 
thirty per cent and in cost of over sixty-three per cent. 
For the navy the numbers borne in 1896-97 were 91,500, 
and the cost was £22,170,000. In 1906-07 the numbers 
were 129,000, and the cost £31,869,000 — an increase in 
numbers of forty-one per cent and in cost of forty-three 
per cent. You also alluded to the cost of the Civil Ser- 
vice, and said in conclusion, with regard to the survey 
as a whole, that the figures appeared to you to call for 
no comment; they spoke with an eloquence that needed 
no rhetorical embroidery. In your opinion they made it 
the first and paramount duty of the Government to re- 
turn to a more thrifty and economical administration. 

This survey which we have ventured to recall to your 
mind gives us a large part of the case we now desire to 
present to you. For the rest we ground ourselves, first 
on the accepted principle that armaments depend upon 
policy, and secondly on the fact that since 1903 this 
country has been pursuing with preéminent success a 
policy of peace. Since that year we have, under the 


guidance both of Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey, 
established relations with foreign powers which have by 
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common consent removed many of the dangers with 
which we were previously confronted. The burden of 
our complaint is that there has been no corresponding 
reduction in expenditure on armaments. 

The most difficult task with which the Government 
will have to deal in the immediate future is the apportion- 
ment of the resources of the nation to its several needs. 
This indeed is at all times the most difficult task of 
statesmanship. But the long rule of the Conservative 
party, their lavish expenditure on armaments, and their 
neglect of the domestic needs of the country have added 
enormously to it. Difficult, however, as it no doubt is, 
we are convinced that the welfare of the country de- 
mands that a resolute effort should be made to grapple 
with it in accordance with the traditional policy of the 
Liberal party, and that the permanent sources of our 
strength — the prosperity and contentment of our people 
—should no longer be sacrificed to the maintenance of 
military and naval establishments not clearly called for 
by the exigencies of our situation in the world. 

In conclusion, we desire to acknowledge with gratitude 
the efforts that were made before and during the Hague 
Conference to induce other nations to consent to a re- 
duction of armaments, and though our present appeal 
does not stand or fall with the success or failure of those 
efforts, we would respectfully urge that the present 
moment is eminently propitious for a renewal of them. 


<> >- 


What Must Follow the Hague Con- 

ference. 

William T. Stead, of London, writing on the above 
topic in a recent number of the /ndependent, says: 

“ The first great unfinished task of the Conference was 
the elaboration of a project of an International Court of 
Arbitral Justice. The idea was accepted by all the 
powers. The scheme for the constitution and procedure 
of the court was agreed to with equal unanimity, with 
one important exception. At the Conference it was im- 
possible to obtain unanimity for any scheme for selecting 
judges. An irreconcilable difference appeared between 
advocates of the sovereign right of every state, regardless 
of its might or its area, to an equal voice in the selection 
of judges, and the advocates of what may be described as 
the principle of force, who maintained that the powers 
which dominated the world at present by virtue of their 
strength and wealth should be allowed corresponding 
dominance in the nomination of the judges of this world 
tribunal, The question as to how the judges should be 
elected was declared insoluble by the Conference, but it 
was relegated to the attention of the forty-four govern- 
ments therein represented. The first duty which lies 
immediately before all the governments, and especially 
before the government of the United States, which took 
an honorable initiative at The Hague in proposing the 
constitution of the court, is to consider whether, with the 
inner light of the discussions of last year, it is possible 
for them to devise some scheme which would reconcile 
the opposing views. There is reason to believe that after 
the period of reflection which began when the Confer- 
ence ended, Mr. Root and Dr. Barbosa, to mention two 
of the leading minds which have been engaged upon the 
sonsideration of this problem, may have discovered some 
method by which the idea of state sovereignty may be 
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harmonized with the actual facts of the aggregation of 
force which makes eight or nine powers practically the 
rulers of the world. 

“Tt is quite possible for the American Republics to 
take the project of the Hague Conference and set up a 
Court of Arbitral Justice, according to the constitution 
and with the procedure approved at The Hague, for their 
own use, without waiting for the adhesion of the other 
powers. The Court can be brought into being without 
waiting for the unanimous assent of all the governments. 
It is always within the sovereign discretion of any state 
to deprive itself and its subjects of the advantages of 
such an International Court of Arbitral Justice. If it 
does not agree to come in, it can stand outside. There 
are many advantages which might arise from an initiative 
of this kind being taken in the western hemisphere. 
Public sentiment in the Americas is much more advanced 
in the direction of international arbitration than it is in 
the older world. If the Americas decided to bring the 
Court of Arbitral Justice into being it is probable that 
several of the smaller European states, and possibly some 
of the Asiatic, might adhere, and in this way a court 
might be created which would represent the whole of the 
western world and all the more advanced nations in 
Europe. There is nothing to bar progress in this direc- 
tion except an agreement as to selection of judges. 
Should the initiative be taken west of the Atlantic, the 
seat of the International Arbitral Court of Justice would 
naturally be in the first instance in the western hemi- 
sphere, instead of being located, as proposed, at The 
Hague. This is an additional inducement to the Ameri- 
can people to take an initiative in the matter. 

“ The second subject upon which the Hague Conference 
ripened opinion without arriving at unanimous decision 
to act was that of obligatory arbitration. In principle 
all the governments accepted obligatory arbitration ; but 
thirty-one powers, including the United States and Great 
Britain, were in favor of establishing this principle by a 
general wor!d-wide treaty, while the minority, headed by 
Germany, objected to a world-wide treaty, and declared 
their conviction that more rapid progress toward universal 
obligatory arbitration would be made by separate treaties 
between each other. Germany was the chief champion 
of the latter idea, Baron Marschall was never weary of 
inveighing against the idea that the petty Central Ameri- 
can Republics could be treated on the same footing as 
the greater civilized states of the world. After innumer- 
able discussions and many efforts to arrive at a unanimous 
agreement upon the basis of a general treaty, it was 
found at the end that thirty-one powers were willing to 
accept obligatory arbitration upon only eight subjects, 
many of which were only of small importance. It was 
generally understood, although not publicly declared, 
that the thirty-one powers who found themselves in 
agreement would be invited by the French government 
to enter into a general treaty among themselves, which 
might, in the first instance, be limited to the eight points 
upon which agreement had been arrived at, but which 
could be capable of infinite extension by the addition of 
other articles as public opinion ripened, France has as 


yet made no sign of any intention to move in that direc- 
tion, but should the French delay much longer, it would 
be well for the American government to move toward 
practical action. 
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“It may be well here to explain the difference between 
international arbitration as it at present exists and the 
new system which would be created if the Court of 
Arbitral Justice were constituted, and thirty-one, or any 
greater or smaller number, of powers bound themselves 
to submit questions in dispute without raising the reserves 
which they maintain for all other subjects affecting 
national honor and independence, or vital national inter- 
ests. At present, even when nations have entered into 
a treaty of obligatory arbitration between themselves, if 
either of the parties refuses to go to arbitration there is 
no appeal to any outside authority, whereas, after the 
Court of Arbitral Justice had been created and was in 
session, if any power that was a party to a treaty of 
obligatory arbitration, general or particular, were to re- 
fuse to arbitrate a dispute on any of the subjects included 
in that treaty, the other disputant would appeal to the 
International Court of Arbitration, which could summon 
the recalcitrant power to submit to its jurisdiction. The 
changes foreshadowed by the Hague Conference would 
make all the difference between the voluntary agreement 
of private persons to arbitrate when it suits them and the 
obligation under which all citizens are liable to, of being 
summoned, against their will, to prove the justice of their 
case when any dispute arises. 

“ These two questions — the constitution of a Court of 
Arbitral Justice and the framing of a general Treaty of 
Obligatory Arbitration— are immeasurably the most 
important tasks which were bequeathed by the Conference 
to the governments of the world. The sooner they are 
taken in hand the better. By no government and by no 
people can they be taken in hand more appropriately 
than by the government and people of the United 
States.” 


> 


The Freedom of Commerce in Time 
of War. 


A Concise Statement of the Question of Immunity 
from Capture of Private Property at Sea. 


BY JAMES L. TRYON, 


‘*The private property of all citizens of signatory 
powers, with the exception of contraband of war, shall 
be exempt on the high seas or elsewhere from capture 
or seizure by the armed vessels or military forces of 
said powers. Nothing in this rule implies in any way 
the inviolability of vessels which shall attempt to enter a 
port blockaded by the naval forces of said powers, or 
of the cargo of said vessels.’’— The proposition of the 
American delegation, which failed to pass the second Hague 
Conference. 

The third Hague Conference should exempt innocent 
private property at sea from capture in time of war. 
Complete exemption will be in order later, when the 
world is ready for it. 

What does this mean? The phrasing of the prop- 
osition is to the average reader rather hard to under- 
stand, and he is inclined to dismiss it as something with 
which he has no concern. But there is not a man who 
owns shipping or gets his living from ocean commerce, 
and indirectly there is not a consumer, but should be 
interested in this question. People who want to abolish 
the war system with its moral and economic evils should 
know what immunity means and be able to explain its 
relation to the peace and prosperity of the world. 
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But, first, what is meant by private property? It is 
property that belongs to the citizen as distinguished from 
that which belongs to the state, which latter is classed 
as public property. 

What is the difference between the treatment of pri- 
vate property in land and in naval war? There is a 
great difference. 

Private property on land in time of war is sacred. 
Warfare on land is waged not at the expense of the 
citizen, but of the state. It must not be forgotten that 
derangement of business, higher prices, and war taxes, 
which are caused by war on land, are expensive to the 
citizen; war is always an expense to him; but I am 
speaking of the conduct of land warfare as a whole. 
The invading army seeks primarily to bring the state, 
not the individual, to terms. It uses public buildings, 
confiscates war supplies, and destroys arsenals, without 
thought of paying for them. But the houses, barns and 
stores of citizens, except in case of strict military neces- 
sity, as when the buildings are involved in military 
operations, remain unmolested. The crops of the farmer 
or the goods of the merchant, when requisitioned by the 
invader, if not paid for by him in cash, are receipted for, 
in order that the owner may be reimbursed by his own 
government after peace is restored. On the same prin- 
ciple the invader fights with the uniformed or regularly 
organized military forces of the state, but lets noncom- 
batants alone. 

These regulations have come about within a century 
or more through a process of evolution which is due to 
humanitarian and material reasons. They were finally 
enacted into the law of the world by the second Hague 
Conference. 

On the sea, private property is, and for ages has been, 
subject to quite the opposite treatment. Sea warfare 
has received less attention from international conferences 
than land warfare, although it has been referred for con- 
sideration to the third Hague Conference. It remains 
to-day in some respects in its original barbarism, and in 
others worse. On the sea, the individual property holder 
suffers directly as well as the state. Attempt is made 
to bring the state to terms through him. Not only are 
the warships of a belligerent sent out against the warships, 
but against the merchant ships of its enemy. These 
and their cargoes are confiscated or destroyed with no 
idea either of compensation by the captor or indem- 
nity by the nation to which they belong. The only 
enemy vessels excepted from seizure are inshore fishing 
smacks, small coasters and vessels engaged in scientific, 
philanthropic or religious missions; inviolabilty also 
applies to the ocean mails; but these exceptions, though 
they are a concession to the reform spirit, do not greatly 
affect the question. The crewg of captured enemy 
merchantmen, though non-combatants, are not left free 
like their brothers on the land, but are made prisoners of 
war, or released on condition that they take no further 
part in the war operations. These restrictions are made 
in the eleventh convention of the last Hague Confer- 
ence, which Prof. James Brown Scott characterizes as 
all that remains of the wreck of the immunity proposi- 
tion which was laid before that body. 

But are there any advantages which, from the point 
of view of war, may be claimed for capture? There are 
several advantages. They may be summarized as follows: 
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By capture the business of enemy merchants may be 
seriously crippled or ruined,— from the confiscation and 
destruction of their property, from the higher insurance 
rates which result from special dangers to shipping, and 
from the increased freight rates which are charged if it 
becomes necessary to employ neutral ships to carry goods. 
Enemy goods in a neutral ship, unless contraband of war, 
are exempt from capture. It sometimes happens that 
the shipping of the weaker adversary is put in the name 
of neutrals or sold to them, in which event the merchant 
marine, thecarrying trade and the commerce of that country 
may become lost to it. When such conditions prevail or 
threaten, the oppressed merchants and ship owners pro- 
test to their government to stop the war. By capture, 
when the enemy is prevented from getting the full supply 
of his imports, prices go up, and the people as a whole 
protest. By capture the enemy government fails to get 
its full revenue from the customs receipts and is ham- 
pered financially, While its ocean steamers are kept from 
being used by it as transports or as cruisers, and become 
a benefit to the captor navy. The crews of captured 
enemy merchantmen who are taken prisoners are pre- 
vented by parole or detention from enlisting in the fleets 
of their own nation. 

But these advantages, however great in theory, are 
not so very real in fact. It seldom happens that one 
belligerent absolutely controls the sea; either may be 
supreme in different parts of it, or at different times, and 
each benefit or do damage by capture. And it often 
turns out that the value of a vessel is not equal to the 
expense involved in its seizure. But most important of 
all is the fact that in modern times no great conflict has 
been decided by the capture of private property at sea. 
It had no influence in terminating the Franco-Prussian, 
the Spanish-American, or the Russo-Japanese wars, 
though captures were made in all of them. The great 
issues of war to-day are settled by armies and navies in 
deadly conflict. The loss that is inflicted by capture is 
practically futile. As Andrew D. White said, in 1899, 
of the results of the devastation wrought by the Alabama 
and other Confederate cruisers in the Civil War, “ All 
that was immediately effected was simply the destruction 
of a great mass cf property belonging to the most indus- 
trious and meritorious portion of our population, result- 
ing in the ruin of our sailors, who had invested in their 
vessels all their hard-earned savings.” Furthermore, the 
system of capture, besides diverting the attention of a 
belligerent government from its critical needs to matters 
of less consequence, creates a heavy burden of care lest 
at any time, through injury to innocent neutral commerce, 
it become involved in a new war with a neutral. Mr. 
Choate, in his companion speech to that of Mr. White, 
though made eight years later, answered the argument 
for capture when he declared that the game was not 
worth the candle. 

At this point it will be necessary, for the sake of clear- 
ness, to make certain distinctions which it will be well 
farther on to reinforce: (1) The capture of enemy prop- 
erty is made simply because it is enemy property; not 
because it is contraband. (2) Neutral property is cap- 
tured because itis contraband. The first case has already 
been considered, the second will be considered below, 
but necessarily comes in close connection with the first. 
(3) Violation of blockade, usually the offense of a neutral 
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who tries to trade with a besieged seaport, is a subject 
which would require separate treatment, and therefore 
in this discussion is referred to only incidentally. 

To understand the relation of capture to neutral com- 
merce one must know something of the operation of 
prize law, under which the system of capture comes. 
Prize law is a strange mixture of necessary regulation, 
ridiculous anomaly and vexatious injustice. It is an 
inheritance from the days of privateering. Up to 1856, 
when privateering was abolished by the treaty of Paris, 
private vessels were commissioned to prey upon the 
enemy’s commerce. A court for the trial of prizes, as 
their captures were called, was convenient as a check to 
lawless violence and an essential to the allotment of the 
proceeds of ship or cargo which went largely to the indi- 
vidual captors as a reward for their services. This 
custom of sharing the proceeds, which is little better than 
legalized plunder, is still perpetuated by some nations in 
these days when only public ships, that is, warships, are 
authorized to make captures. It is a shame to have to 
say that its retention is due to the fact that it stimulates 
patriotism. Fortunately for the honor of the United 
States, our country abolished this feature of prize law in 
1899, after the Spanish War. It should be banished 
forever from the statute books of the world. 

Under the law of prize every case of capture, whether 
enemy or neutral, is brought for trial before a court, not 
in the country of a disinterested party, but of the captor 
nation. Every nation makes its own prize laws. These 
conform in general to accepted international practices, 
but there is much in every national code that is distince- 
tive and sometimes arbitrary. It is a peculiarity of the 
system that the enemy may not appear in his own defense. 
A neutral may appear, and he may also appeal. Anda 
neutral may be awarded damages in case of wrongful 
injury or mistake. 

But the essence of the system is that the captor is law- 
maker, policeman, prosecuting attorney and judge in his 
own case. It is therefore easy to see what a temptation 
the prize system offers to the infliction of hardship and 
injustice. How natural for a judge, in the spirit of 
national loyalty and zeal for the execution of the law, to 
sustain a naval officer and make a clear case. This temp- 
tation is recognized by those who know the subject best. 

The second Hague Conference tried to correct some 
of the evils of prize law by establishing an International 
Prize Court. This provides for a judicial body composed 
chiefly of neutrals, although every belligerent in a war 
has a right to representation on it by one member. It is 
intended as a Court of Appeal. A case comes before 
the court of first instance, in America a federal district 
court. It may then be appealed to one higher court, in 
this country to the United States Supreme Court; and 
finally to the International Court at The Hague. If a 
case is delayed for more than two years by a nation, it 
may be taken up by the International Court. This 
court is intended chiefly to benefit neutrals, but if enemy 
and neutral interests are inextricably bound together, or 
an enemy has suffered in violation of a treaty between 
his country and that of his captor, he may also appear. 
This is more as it should be. The new International 


Prize Court is to a considerable extent a peace measure. 
A naval officer who knows that his acts will be reviewed 
not alone by his own government, but by a world- 
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court, will naturally be cautious in making neutral 
captures. 

The International Prize Court, however, has not been 
put into operation, nor is it likely to be until an inter- 
national conference has made a code of principles and 
rules of international prize procedure. 

It is well for the sake of commerce to dwell upon some 
of its hardships under prize law as it is to-day and as it 
will be until the commercial interests are fully aroused to 
the international situation. I speak now particularly of 
the bearing of the matter upon neutrals, upon forty-four 
out of forty-six nations of the world that have to stand 
by and suffer while the other two of them are at war. 
Much of the difficulty is due to national codes of contra- 
band, that is, to definitions of forbidden goods. Some 
nations make a list of articles absolutely contraband, 
others divide their list into absolute and conditional con- 
traband, and penalize or exempt them accordingly. For 
example, arms are absolute and subject to seizure; pro- 
visions are conditional, according as they are destined for 
the civilian population or the military or naval forces of 
the enemy, in which latter case they are liable to seizure. 
Coal, machinery, telegraph and railway materials, which 
have either a peaceful or a warlike use, are usually classed 
as conditional contraband, according to their destination, 
but, in the Russo-Japanese War, Russia made them, to- 
gether with provisions, rice, and raw cotton, absolute 
contraband, and this classification, which is regarded as 
reactionary, led to trouble. 

Let us see how the system works. It is the business 
of cruisers to capture enemy ships, whether their cargoes 
be innocent or contraband, and to keep contraband in 
neutral ships from getting to the enemy. It is allowable 
by the law of nations for a belligerent cruiser to hail, 
stop and search any merchant vessel on the high seas in 
time of war to ascertain its nationality and find out 
whether or not it has contraband on board. Under the 
law a captured ship, whether enemy or neutral, is sup- 
posed to be put in charge of a prize crew and taken to 
an enemy port. All kinds of complications occur. It 
sometimes happens that an enemy’s vessel is captured 
with innocent neutral goods. Those goods must be given 
back to the neutral, but he can get them only after much 
inconvenience. After he has proved that the goods are 
his, they must be transhipped to their destination or sold 
in the enemy port for whatever they may fetch at forced 
sale. Now that the commerce of nations is so interdepend- 
ent, it frequently happens that a merchant ship will have 
a cargo belonging not to one country only, but to several 
countries, which, in time of war, means inconveniencing 
them all. 

Vexations due to the right of search have only increased 
with the size of freight ships. A generation ago an officer 
and a few men could search the comparatively small 
ships of that time in an hour or two, but in these days of 
gigantic freight ships searching requires a week or two. 
A cargo must be taken to the enemy port for examination. 
That may mean a voyage of hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of miles from the scene of capture. After a vessel has 
reached port a large gang of men must spend a week or 
more unloading it before the inspection can be complete. 
This involves to innocent parties loss of time and depre- 
ciation of property. If the goods are perishable, the loss 
is all the greater. And at this point an international 
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controversy may arise, which, if it cannot be settled by 
diplomacy, may lead to war. In the Boer War England 
made an exhaustive examination of two German ships 
under circumstances such as have been described. Ger- 
many, hearing of it, became indignant. In order to keep 
the peace, Lord Salisbury felt obliged to give her com- 
pensation to the amount of $100,000. 

Another new danger to neutrals appeared in the 
Russo-Japanese War in the form not of delay, but of 
destruction. Under prize law, stress of weather, epi- 
demic on board a ship, shortness of supply of coal, lack 
of a prize crew, which to-day often happens, as warships 
have but few men to spare, or the immediate danger of 
battle with the enemy, may excuse an officer from bringing 
in a prize. If it belongs to an enemy he may legally 
burn or sink it, taking care first to provide for the safety 
of its crew and to secure a certain amount of evidence, 
such as the ship’s papers afford, to assure the prize 
court, to which the case ultimately has to go, that the prize 
was an enemy and that the circumstances were as stated, 
Decree is entered and that is the end of the matter. But 
when neutral it has been customary always to send the 
vessel to port for adjudication, otherwise to compensate 
for destruction, The Russians captured the steamer 
“ Knight Commander,” a British vessel, loaded with rail- 
way material and similar contraband, made absolute by 
Russia, destined for Japanese ports. The “ Knight Com- 
mander” had not enough coal on board to take her to 
Vladivostock, the seat of the Russian Prize Court, and 
the sea was running too high to permit coal to be trans- 
ferred to her from the bunkers of the warship. Half an 
hour’s notice was given to the merchant crew before 
their vessel was sent to the bottom; their safety was 
provided for. These circumstances were pleaded by the 
Russian naval commander to justify the destruction of 
his prize. The British government did its best to get 
compensation for the British owners, but it was not 
allowed. Russia would not even arbitrate. 

The question now comes, How can we get rid of this 
system of capture with its injustice, its evils, and at most 
its very doubtful advantages even to those who think to 
profit by it? Can it be abolished? There are signs that 
this is possible, at least in part, provided the friends of 
peace do their duty. 

The nation that above all others has in the past reso- 
lutely set her face against immunity is Great Britain. 
It was Great Britain, supported to be sure by Japan, 
Russia and France, among the greater powers, that de- 
feated the immunity proposition at the second Hague 
Conference. But Great Britain must yield in order to 
save herself. She must yield from the point of view 
both of a neutral and a belligerent. Although the British 
government has held fast to its traditional views, public 
opinion in England has gradually been undergoing a 
change. Lord Brougham, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Mill and 
Sir Henry Maine, the great authority on international 
law, were all in favor of restriction of capture. To- 
day its friends include Sir John MacDonell, Edmund 
Robertson, a member of the Liberal Government, and 
Lord Loreburn, the present Lord Chancellor. Most 


eminent among the law experts who favor it is Dr. 
Thomas J. Lawrence, lecturer on International Law at 
the British Naval War College. Restriction in their sense 
is substantially that type of it proposed by America. 
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October i4, 1905, the British Lord Chancellor, then 
Sir Robert Reid, wrote to the London 7imes a letter 
on immunity which has attracted wide attention. He 
treated the subject from the point of view of England as 
a belligerent. Admitting the claim of England that in 
time of naval war, with her fleets sailing on every ocean, 
she could make havoc of her enemy’s commerce, a claim 
that is always heard in England, the Lord Chancellor 
nevertheless felt with reason that it might be a question 
of time before she could gain a complete victory, and 
meanwhile her own commerce, and, what is more vital 
still, her food supply, might be ruinously interfered with. 
“Half our food is imported,” he wrote. “If the sea is 
closed we are half starved. We are mainly a manufac- 
turing people, and an enormous portion of our material 
is imported. If the sea is closed we are largely reduced 
to idleness. We are immeasurably the largest carrying 
nation in the world, and thence derive vast profits, esti- 
mated by the Board of Trade at ninety millions sterling 
a year. If the sea is closed we can no longer carry.” 

So much for the perilous situation of England as a 
belligerent. But she is far worse off as a neutral, espe- 
cially in these days, when the hardships of neutrals are 
tending to increase rather than diminish under changed 
conditions of ship construction and in the face of recent 
developments in prize law. This is clearly shown in Dr. 
Lawrence’s new book, “International Problems and 
Hague Conferences.” In his chapter entitled “ Dangers 
Ahead,” he discusses with feelings of alarm the probable 
fate of neutrals in the next naval war. He says: 

“If ever the apprehensions we have expressed are 
realized, Great Britain stands to lose more than any other 
power. She can repel attacks on her sea-borne commerce 
by the might of her navy and the devotion of her sailors ; 
and if her guard is broken through and a disaster hap- 
pens, she has enough of courage and endurance to bear 
her misfortune bravely and repair it quickly. But we 
are neutral six times for every single time that we are at 
war; and when neutral we cannot use our fleet for the 
defense of a sea-borne commerce which is more than 
double that of our strongest competitor, and a mercantile 
marine five times as great as any that sails under another 
flag. . . . More of our goods will be burnt or sunk at 
sea, and more of our vessels will be detained for search 
in foreign harbors. . . . The way whereby we may es- 
cape the fate which seems in store for us is also the way 
of safety for the rest of the world. We must champion 
the cause of neutrals and throw all the might of our 
influence and, if need be, our strength, into their scale.” 

From these sources of current opinion it is evident that 
Great Britain must consider giving up her national, and 
taking the universal, view of this question, the view of 
the great world of neutrals; and this, when we come to 
analyze the situation, means eventually the entire aboli- 
tion of the right of capture. 

If further evidence were needed to show that England 
is drifting surely toward reform, and is ready even for 
radical measures, one has only to look into the history of 
the effort made at The Hague in 1907 to abolish contra- 
band. This movement was led by England, and, what is 
also significant, received the votes of twenty-six nations. 

One argument that has weighed heavily in the councils 
of the British government of late must not be overlooked. 
England fears that the right of blockade is bound up 
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with the right of capture. If capture were given up 
England could not blockade the ports of her enemies 
with her great fleet, and therefore would lose again her 
most valuable weapon. But there are at least two good 
reasons for hoping that this objection may be overcome, 
One of them is that every other power but England. 
with the exception of Japan, her ally, lives on a continent, 
and in time of war can get supplies from its neighbors 
by rail or other overland carriage. Blockading does not 
amount to so much as it did when transportation was 
chiefly by sea. The other reason is that the use of mines 
instead of ships to maintain a blockade, a plan seriously 
entertained by certain powers, is so diabolical and so 
fraught with danger to friend and foe alike (see again 
Lawrence), that England, the greatest neutral, is liable 
to get the worst of the very privilege which she is reluc- 
tant to surrender. 

The American proposition of 1907, however, it must 
be remembered, expressly reserved the right to capture 
contraband, whether enemy or neutral property, and ves- 
sels, with their cargoes, attempting to enter a blockaded 
port. It involves, as will be seen, a comparatively con- 
servative reform, too conservative for a permanent rem- 
edy unless the Prize Court Conference, called to meet in 
London this autumn, makes desired changes, among them 
a satisfactory definition of contraband; but it is as ad- 
vanced as is probably practicable to-day. Next to the 
abolition of war itself, the best benefit to ocean commerce 
is its entire freedom from search and seizure when war 
exists. The differences of two nations should imperil 
neither the business of their own people nor that of the 
people of the other nations. How to reconcile all con- 
flicting rights in the matter, though it is a hard problem, 
should be the earnest study of those who want a better 
system of international justice and law. 

But there is still another important reason for expect- 
ing a change of policy in England. It is her necessity, 
in common with other nations, — only more so in her 
case, as she is so heavily burdened, — to begin a limita- 
tion and reduction of naval armaments. In Great Britain 
members of Parliament are as determined as they are 
frank in facing this paramount economic question. The 
House of Commons in 1906 requested that it be taken 
up by the Hague Conference. In July, 1908, one hun- 
dred and forty-four members of Parliament, mostly Lib- 
erals, petitioned the British government to act in the 
matter. It is well known, too, that the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. David Lloyd-George, is urgent 
for the reduction of the expenses of armaments, believing 
that they are making for the ruin of England rather than 
her prosperity. 

Now the limitation of armaments and the immunity of 
private property from capture are inseparable. The 
Universal Peace Congress, which was in session in Lon- 
don when the news of the Parliamentary petition was 
announced, wisely kept these questions together when it 
asked Great Britain to lead the world in limitation. The 
connection of these two questions is also shown in the 
letter of the Lord Chancellor previously quoted. Speak- 
ing of the law of capture with reference to continental 
nations, he says: “They will profit in many ways by its 
abolition. They will be able to trade freely in their own 


ships in every sea, even when at war, untouched by the 
powerful fleets of Great Britain. 
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their inducements to maintain costly navies of their own 
would thus disappear.” And the same thing is to a cer- 
tain extent true of America, and would be more so except 
that in the Civil War our merchant marine was nearly 
driven from the seas by Confederate cruisers, and has 
only recently, after a lapse of about forty years, measurably 
recovered the position it held in 1861. Our government, 
however, feels itself obliged to keep a number of cruisers 
and commerce destroyers ready for use in case of war. 
In other words, one of the strongest causes for naval ex- 
tension would be removed if private property at sea no 
longer required the protection of warships, but were as 
free from molestation as it is on land. 

Friends of disarmament have been looking in vain for 
a formula for a reduction or limitation, but none has been 
found, unless it be the suggested limitation of the budgets, 
which has not yet been tried. At best there is something 
artificial about any formula for limitation,— here we have 
not a formula, but a reason, and behind it are the financial 
needs of the civilized world. 

The more practical and personal question now remains : 
Is there anything that we of the United States can do 
that we have not done to promote immunity? We pro- 
posed it to Europe in 1823, when John Quincy Adams 
was Secretary of State. We renewed it in 1856, at the time 
of the Treaty of Paris. We brought it before the first 
Hague Conference only to have it referred to the second, 
because it had not been put down upon the calendar for 
discussion. At the second Hague Conference we had 
the satisfaction of gaining for our side a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote, not enough to pass a measure in a conference 
that required a unanimous vote, but enough to indicate 
progress and to show what countries we must deal with. 
Our government, which has faithfully led the world in 
this matter, needs no conversion; but it ought to be 
encouraged to go before the third Conference for another 
trial of strength. And meantime it ought to be actively 
supported by those of us whose business it is to educate 
public opinion. 

Peace and arbitration societies, Boards of Trade and 
industrial associations, which are concerned with the 
economics of peace and war, ought not to confine their 
efforts to this country alone, but should take a broad, in- 
ternational view of their duty. They should institute a 
system of correspondence, of international visiting, and 
of sending deputations, if need be, to win sentiment to 
the side of immunity. They ought to consider Japan, 
Russia and France, but their mission ought to be directed 
more particularly to England. They ought to take friendly 
but full advantage of her critical position in relation to 
this question while there is time. 

Friends of peace, this great opportunity must not be 
lost. By intelligent and vigorous agitation we can help 
forward to sure success this necessary international re- 
form. It is within our power to do away with a system 
that in time of peace creates a needless expense and in 
time of war a useless loss,a system that is a standing 
menace to the world’s commerce which ought, as far and 
as fast as possible, to be made free. 


Premier Katsura of Japan has announced that heavy 
sacrifices will be made in the war and navy departments 
in order to make it possible to carry out the newly 
announced financial plans of the government. 
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INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS AND HaGure CoNnrer- 
ENcES. By T. J. Lawrence, M. A., LL. D., Lecturer in 
International Law at the Royal Naval War College. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. Cloth. 210 pages. 


Dr. Lawrence is a writer who, besides stating what 
international law is, suggests remedies for its defects. In 
his “ International Problems and Hague Conferences ” he 
not only shows that there is a real society of nations, 
which is organized through a world congress and court, 
but, from the point of view of an expert, deals with the 
present customs of warfare, which he desires to see made 
as humane as possible. He is well qualified to speak of 
maritime war because of his position as lecturer in the 
British Naval War College, a position which throws him 
in contact with officers who have seen service, and which 
puts him in the way of observing the naval policies of 
the various nations. To the commercial and shipping 
classes he sounds an unmistakable note of alarm. They, 
in his opinion, are sleeping in the false security of a fool’s 
paradise. They were never in so great peril in the bar- 
barous era of Napoleon as they are to-day. Their situa- 
tion is due chiefly to the changed conditions of ocean 
transportation, which make search and seizure on the 
high seas both costly and irksome to neutrals, to the 
needlessly inclusive definitions of contraband, which go 
far beyond the munitions of war, to the destruction of 
neutral prizes at sea without compensation, and to the 
reckless use of mines which is contemplated by some of 
the powers. Prize law may be reformed and codified, as 
he explains, by the conference on the new international 
prize court, which has been called to meet in London 
this autumn, but a more carefully restricted use of mines 
requires the action of another Hague Conference. It has 
been known that prize law was in an uncertain state, but 
it was generally supposed that the Hague Conference had 
made mines harmful only to belligerents. That such is 
not the case, however, is shown by the keen analysis 
of the Hague convention on mines by Dr. Lawrence, 
which is supported by information that to him is sufti- 
cient ground for grave suspicion and concern. Some 
powers contemplate using mines instead of ships to main- 
tain blockade, or to send a vessel back and forth before 
a blockaded harbor, towing a long cable with mines 
attached to it, against which an incoming or outgoing 
vessel may strike and be destroyed before the ship at the 
end of the cable can give adequate warning of danger. 
Owing to loopholes in the Hague convention it is possi- 
ble, though it was expressly stated that mines should not 
be laid purposely to injure commerce, for one belligerent 
to lay mines in its own harbor to keep the enemy out 
and for the enemy to lay them outside the harbor to keep 
his adversary in. In such cases how can innocent com- 
merce, ocean liners with their passengers, women and 
children, approaching a harbor at night, be prevented 
from receiving injury or being sent to the bottom? On 
which of the two powers at war will it be possible to fix 
the responsibility for damage and destruction? Dr. 
Lawrence proposes a world-wide agitation on the part of 
churches, peace societies, philanthropic associations and 
commercial organizations, for the purpose of preventing 
the realization of these threatened evils. He also asks 
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why in the future naval warfare should not be confined 
to the territorial waters of belligerents and the high seas 
left as safe and free as the public streets of a city. 

Dr. Lawrence’s book is written in a popular style; in- 
deed, hardly any writer has done so much to popularize 
the study of international law and make its international 
problems clear to the public mind as he has done. His 
“ War and Neutrality in the Far East” went through its 
first edition in a month after its appearance, but this new 
work ought to interest a still larger circle of readers. It 
ought especially to be in the library of every Board of 
Trade. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND DIPLOMACY OF THE SPAN- 
isH-AMERICAN War. By Elbert J. Benton, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of History in Western Reserve Uni- 


versity. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1908. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The impression has steadily gained ground since 1898 
that the Spanish-American war, with its cost in life and 
money, might have been avoided, and the desired reforms 
in Cuba peacefully obtained, if, instead of appealing to 
arms, the United States had only let Minister Woodford 
go on with the negotiations which he had so well begun 
and which promised ultimate success. That resort to 
war was premature and needless is shown by Professor 
Benton’s book. The author quotes freely from the offi- 
cial correspondence that passed between the two countries 
and between the American administration and Congress. 
He goes into all the facts relating to the situation for 
three years preceding the outbreak of hostilities, giving 
the proposals of the United States and the answers of 
Spain with regard to the treatment of Cuba. It appears 
that the Spanish government was ready to concede practi- 
cally everything that President McKinley demanded, even 
offering to arbitrate in the matter of the sinking of the 

In dealing with the legal questions that arose in the 
war, Professor Benton takes for titles to his chapters, 
“ Transition from Neutrality to Belligerency,” “ Relations 
with Belligerents,” and “ Relations between Belligerents 
and Neutrals,” in which he summarizes the decisions of 
prize-court cases, comments on the changes made in 
customs of land and naval war, due to modern conditions, 
and compares the several national codes of neutrality 
which were proclaimed at that time. He relates the 
story of the negotiations entered into after the war 
closed, and interprets the meaning of the final treaty of 
peace between Spain and the United States. The book 
is a scholarly piece of work of the order of Takahashi’s 
“International Law during the Chino-Japanese War,” 
and of Baty’s “ International Law in South Africa,” which 
have set a new fashion in the study of international law 
by taking up the subject from the point of view of a 
single war, instead of dealing with it from the standpoint 
of universal history. 


300 pages. 


INTERNATIONAL Law 1n Soutu Arrica. By T. Baty, 
author of “First Elements of Procedure” and “The 
Laws of Law.” London: Stevens and Haynes. Cloth. 
127 pages. 


Dr. Baty’s book is a study in the application of inter- 
national law to a special event, the South African war. 
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It is therefore limited to questions that came up in that 
contest. It was originally prepared as a course of lectures 
for Oxford. To fully appreciate it one must have mas- 
tered many elementary principles and have found an 
interest in the topics which the author considers. They 
are, “Contraband for Neutral Ports,” “The Suzerainty,” 
“ Passage of Troops over Neutral Territory,” “Conduct 
of Warfare,” and “Limited Companies in the War.” 
The book also has an appendix containing a summary of 
the “ Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884” in par- 
allel columns. The method of the author, as shown in 
his chapter on “Contraband for Neutral Ports,” is to 
give his reader a clear historical foundation by citing 
cases and rulings. After having carefully prepared his 
reader’s mind for the question, he treats it briefly, in 
argument confining himself to the chief points at issue. 
In dealing with contraband, which has now become an 
important subject in international law conferences, he 
gives the views of such men as Von Bar and Lorimer, 
who proposed that contraband be given up because of 
the injustices it occasions both to neutrals and to bellig- 
erents. Although Dr. Baty wrote in 1900, he anticipated 
developments in thought which took shape in the second 
Hague Conference, and have, since its adjournment, re- 
ceived support. In order to make neutrality more strict 
than it ever has been, or ever can be, now that the com- 
merce of the nations is so interdependent, the powers 
that have had war since the Declaration of Paris in 1856, 
which was intended to protect neutrals, have occasioned 
great dissatisfaction which must result in radical changes 
in maritime warfare. As Dr. Baty points out, it is not 
easy to say what the recoil will bring. ‘“ Possibly,” 
to use his own words, “the prohibition of fighting on 
the world’s highway; probably the absolute security of 
the neutral flag at sea.” Both these changes are most 
certainly to be desired. 


Manvuat or American History, Diptomacy anp 
GovERNMENT. For class use. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Professor of American History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cambridge: Published by Harvard University. 
1908. Cloth. 554 pages. 


Dr. Hart has long been noted for his command of 
historical references. It is doubtful if any American 
scholar has ever surpassed him in this field. His course 
in Harvard has always been supplied with printed out- 
lines and lists of authorities. This book is a revision of 
these, combined with the results suggested by his twenty- 
five years of teaching and writing. Every division of 
his subjects — history, diplomacy and government — is 
laid out in courses for topical study, with references to 
chapter and page. Here and there are short bibliogra- 
phies, with brief comments on the value of the leading 
books mentioned. While the manual is intended for 
students in historical courses given at Harvard, just as 
the old outlines used to be, it serves the larger purpose 
of teachers who have classes of their own in schools 
outside the University, or of lecturers or writers who, 
though not in need of a course of study, want the best 
references to the variety of topics with which they wish 
to deal. The book is brought down to date. The his- 


torical portion takes up the Civil War, reconstruction 
and the recent administrations, as well as the earlier 
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periods. In the section relating to government it takes 
up almost every important present-day question, includ- 
ing municipal government, tariff, transportation, crime, 
charity, religious liberty, suffrage and referendum. In 
the department of diplomacy it covers such subjects as 
“The Spanish-American War,” “Intervention with 
China,” the “ Drago Doctrine,” and the Pan-American 
Conference. 


Types or MEN AND WomMEN, AS STUDIED THROUGH 
IpEatity. By Mary McArthur Tuttle. Hillsboro, O. 


One hardly knows whether to call this little volume a 
story of travel or a series of essays in story guise. It is 
really both. It is in some respects very much like all 
stories of travel, where the characters indulge in all sorts 
of racy reflections on the places visited, the people met, 
etc. But it is pitched in a much higher, more refined 
tone than most of them. The thinking and speaking, 
though of the common, easy type found in intimate cir- 
cles, are free from the hot, mawkish, often vulgar senti- 
mentalism so prevalent in modern books of travel. They 
are chaste, elevated, humanitarian, and touched nearly 
everywhere with a glow of true idealism. The writer 
makes it clear in various indirect ways that she is in deep 
sympathy with the most advanced thought on the subject 
of the peace of the world. The quiet vein of love which 
runs through the incidents is pure, unaffected and health- 
ful, and one is not compelled to think constantly of the 
divorce court as the aftermath. Mrs. Tuttle’s style is 
pure, simple and direct, and her insight into men and 
things excellent. But good as the work is, one feels 
continually that the author could do better. The great 
lines are finely drawn, but one feels here and there the 
want of “filling.” There is plenty of ground covered 
in the story to make a volume half as large again with- 
out overworking the situations. 

NaTIONAL AND Sccrat Prosiems. By Frederic 
Harrison. New York: The Macmillan Company. 450 
pages. Price $1.75. 

The seventeen essays which make up this volume 
are among the strongest and most characteristic of 
the many utterances of Mr. Harrison during the past 
generation and more. Those who are acquainted with 
his writings know that he always wields an independ- 
ent, powerful and trenchant pen, and that he writes 
from the moral and humane point of view. He himself 
has collected and reédited in this work a few of the 
essays which he published on various national and social 
questions during his more active life. The collection, 
therefore, is peculiarly valuable from a bistorical point 
of view, as the questions treated were all of the most 
immediate practical importance. He calls the book an 
appeal to international morality and a plea for social 
regeneration, in the interests of both of which he has 
been a potent influence in England. The four essays 
on the Franco-Prussian war and what followed are 
extremely interesting and instructive reading. So are 
the three on the making of Italy. In nearly all of the 
eleven essays in the first part of the work, especially 
those on Egypt, Afghanistan, the Boer War, Empire 
and Humanity, he exposes the hollowness and wicked- 
ness of imperialism and of conquest by terrorism, which 
“hardens our politicians and degrades our churches.” 
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War itself, to which Mr. Harrison has always been a 
vigorous opponent, receives many severe blows in these 
pages. The second part of the work, six essays consti- 
tuting the last third of it, deals with social problems. 
These essays throw valuable historic light on the labor 
movement and industrial reform in England, with which 
Mr. Harrison was associated for nearly half a century. 
The reader will not find a dull page in the whole volume. 
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31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations, on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
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NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, MELROSE, MASS. 
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Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clipping furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. ‘ 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. ©ne-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ApvocATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ex-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation. of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 

Price 5 cts. per copy. $3.00 per hundred. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A most valuable compendium of statistics, brief argu- 
ments, facts, etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts.; $3 
per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.— By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. ‘Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. —- Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s ~~ Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 

4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles EF. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 75 cts. per hundred, 


Illustrated. $1.00 
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The American Peace Society, 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 
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Prices include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Tot War System or 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Dur. BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous, 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, ete. 
Price, 20 cts. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
60 cts. 
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WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS. 478 pages. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Paper, 75 
cts. Cloth, $1.50 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 


The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hun- 
dred. 

The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Speech 
delivered in the French Senate, Decem- 
ber, 1907. 12 pages. Price $1.50 per 
hundred. 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved 
from Arbitration? —By Hon. J. H. Ral- 
ston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West.—By J.H.DeForest, 
D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 
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